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News of 1990 Farm Income, 
Pesticide Bills, Seafood Inspection 



Tbe U.S. cash farm income pic- 
Liire for 1990 has improved some- 
what compared with USDA's 
earliest projections for the year, made 
last November. Combined with continu- 
ing strong demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts, cunently higher prices due to 
tighter com stocks and smaller hog inven- 
tories have brightened the outlook. 

A gain of $2-58 billion in cash receipts 
and perhaps only a slight increase in cash 
expenses underlie the income prospects. 
Net cash income could grow about 6 per- 
cent, from $53 bUlion in 1989 to $54-558 
billion this year. Net cash income mea- 
sures the value of commodities sold in a 
calendar year plus government pay- 
ments, less out-of-pocket costs. 

Net farm income is expected to be $45- 
$49 billion this year, steady to down 8 
percent from Last year. Net farm income 
measures the value of agricultural pro- 
duction ui a calendar year plus govern- 
ment payments, less all costs. Net form 
income may drop as feed grain prices 
ease from the spikes caused by the 1988 
drought. The lower prices will dampen 
the value of this year's fall harvest. 
Much of the fall harvest will be sold in 
199L 

Improved weather has brightened pros- 
pects for the 1990/91 US. winter wheat 
crop. Early indicators in Western 
Europe, Canada, and Australia point to 
wheat production gains there as well. 
Wheat prices arc falling. 

Asian rice producers are harvesting a 
bumper crop in 1989AX); record or near- 
record output is forecast for China, 
Bangladesh, Vietnam, Thailand, and 
India, U.S. slocks arc low and the Thais 
are holding stocks back for sale later in 
the year. So, prices remain strong and 
U.S. exports are slowing. 

Increasing poultry supplies may push 
retail prices below last summer, giving 
consumers relief from rising pork prices. 




Retail beef prices likely will remain near 
last year's highs through the second and 
third quarters. Milk and egg prices prob- 
ably will decline in 1990 as recent favor- 
able returns stimulate production. 

Several bills now pending in Congress 
aim to speed EPA's reaction time when 
there is evidence that a pesticide creates 
an unreasonable risk lo human health or 
the environment. The bills also seek to 
adjust and standardize the criterion by 
which pesticides used on food crops 
would be evaluated, setting "negligible 
risk" as the new standard for potential 
carcinogens in processed foods. 

In the past, EPA has defined negligible 
risk as one additional cancer per million 
people over a lifetime of exposure. This 
criterion is being re-examined by EPA, 
and no decision has been reached. 

Depending on these bills' fate in Con- 
gress, they could lessen the risk of envi- 
ronmental contamination, ensure food 
safety, protect consumers' health, and 
cut potential health hazards for farmers. 
However, crop yields could be pushed 
down, putting upward pressure on food 
pri. 



For seafood inspection* the major issue 
seems to be not whether there should be 
a mandatory inspection program , but 
what government agency will be put in 
charge and what form the program 
should take. Some inspection bills now 
before Congress name USDA to take the 
lead, while others propose that the Food 
and Drug Administration or the National 
Marine Fisheries Service head up the 
effort. 

Some bills propose to adapt the meat 
inspection programs to seafood. Others 
rely on the Hazard Analysis and Critical 
Control Point System, which emphasizes 
preventing problems rather than spotting 
already contaminated products. Another 
issue is who will pay for the inspections; 
if producers pay, small and seasonal pro- 
cessors with low profit margins may be 
jeopard ized 

For the U.S. economy, the fourth quar- 
ter of 1989 and this January probably 
mark the low point of the current growth 
slowdown. Continued moderate 
improvements in net exports and the 
effects of earlier interest rale declines are 
likely to keep the economy expanding 
through 1990. Unexpected changes in 
oil or food prices and the unfolding 
events in Eastern Europe are the major 
uncertainties surrounding the outlook. 

Poland and Hungary, in the struggle to 
restructure their economies, are receiving 
aid from the industrial nations through 
theOECD. The effort, coordinated by 
the Commission of the EC, will help 
modernize their agricultural sectors. 
Poland is receiving food and farm inputs. 
These goods, in turn, are being sold 
domestically and the funds will be used 
to revamp Poland's farm sector. 

The U.S. and the EC have allocated 
Poland commodities worth $128 million 
and $186 million. The EC plans eventu- 
ally to eliminate quotas on food imports 
from Eastern Europe. 
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Trade Lib: 
The Bottom 
Line 



For ihc past two decades, many 
countries' domestic agricultural 
policies have contributed to wide 
swings in world commodity stocks and 
trading prices, while also hindering 
world economic growth. Agricultural 
trade reform on a global scale would 
allow producer and consumer decisions 
to be based on market signals, and thus 
allocate resources in line with 
consumers' demands. 

The primary support for freer trade relies 
on the concept of comparative advan- 
tage. That is, national and global econo- 
mies would produce the most output with 
the fewest resources and would have 
higher incomes if countries produced and 
exported those goods they can make rela- 
tively cheaply, and imported those goods 
they can produce only at relatively high 
costs. 

In contrast, some government farm pro- 
grams distort markets by providing incen- 
tives that differ from world prices. 
Resources (such as land, capital, and 
management) that could be used to meet 
consumer needs in other sectors (agricul- 
tural or nonagricultural) arc often 
attracted instead to commodity produc- 
tion that receives government support 
This distortion lowers both national and 
global incomes and consumers' well- 
being. 

Among the developed countries, current 
agricultural policies that lead to trade dis- 
tortions foster higher consumer prices, 
greater taxpayer burdens, incentives for 
overproduction, subsidized surplus-dis- 
posal schemes, and import barriers that 
misallocate resources. 

There are other, less visible problems cre- 
ated by some agricultural policies and 
programs. These include excessive use 




of chemical fertilizers and pesticides In 
certain countries, which in turn raises 
concerns about groundwater quality and 
food safety. Moreover, the overproduc- 
tion that occurs often leads to soil ero- 
sion and deforestation. 

And agricultural policies can be expen- 
sive. In the rmd-1980's, the U.S. budget 
outlays for agricultural support averaged 
almost $20 billion annually, topped only 
by the EC's farm spending. In Japan, 
agricultural support cost the average non- 
farm familyover$900in 1986. 

Budget oudays for agricultural support in 
the developed countries amounted to 
about $60 billion in 1986, excluding 
higher consumer prices. Since then, 
uneven weather and stronger demand 
have pushed up prices, so government 
support has dropped. Nonetheless, the 
$60-billion figure shows how large the 
direct taxpayer burden can become for 
interventionist policies. 

While the producer-subsidy pauem is by 
far the most common in industrial market 
economies, some developing countries 
tax producers to subsidize consumers, 
lowering direct taxpayer burdens. Farm- 
ers in these countries tend to use less 
inputs and produce less than they could. 

Under Free Trade 

Much research has been done on the 
question of what would happen under 



totally free trade. Because no country is 
now proposing that all agricultural sup- 
port be eliminated, the magnitudes of 
changes found in the research are too 
high as predictions of what is likely to 
happen. But the direction of change fore- 
cast by the studies wilt hold if the GATT 
talks succeed in moving toward free 
trade (see the special article on GATT 
proposals in this issue). 

If all trade-distorting policies of the 
industrial market economies were phased 
out over 5 to 7 years, world agricultural 
prices likely would rise by 10-20 per- 
cent With free trade globally, prices 
would climb even higher. The wide 
range in the estimates reflects the fact 
that government support varies inversely 
with market prices. So, in years of 
tighter markets, the immediate effects of 
liberalization would be smaller. 

Most research suggests that the rise in 
world prices would be greatest for sugar 
and dairy products. World prices for 
wheat, rice, coarse grains, beef, and 
sheep also probably would increase. 

By contrast* world prices for oilseeds 
and oilseed products would change little, 
because developed countries generally 
provide few direct subsidies for these 
commodities. 

Agricultural trade in most commodities 
would expand with the removal of trade* 
distorting policies by industrial market 
economies. Using market prices and gov- 
ernment support in 1986/87 as a base and 
allowing market participants 5 years to 
adjust to a free trade environment, 
USDA researchers found that U.S. agri- 
cultural exports could increase by $3 bil- 
lion a year. This largely reflects higher 
wheat and feed grain prices, combined 
with more livestock and meat exports. 

The effect of free trade on price stability 
is unclear. World market prices for agri- 
cultural commodities could become more 
stable as more producers and consumers 
were active in world markets. Now, 
because the agricultural policies of many 
countries insulate producers from world 
market conditions, international price 
responses to weather-related shocks are 
magnified for many commodities. 
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Yet, the elimination of CCC stocks in the 
US. could destabilize some world agri- 
cultural prices. Also, ihc domestic prices 
faced by consumers and producers in 
regions where prices are currently stabi- 
lized by government programs would 
fluctuate more than they do now. And 
these individual effects could cause 
world prices to be less stable. 

$35 Billion Gain 

According to ERS research, using 
1986/87 as a benchmark, multilateral 
trade liberalization among developed 
countries would add roughly $35 billion 
to their real annual output This would 
be about 10 percent of the combined 
value of their agricultural production. 

However, even though world trading 
prices would be higher, average per unit 
gross revenue for some farmers in devel- 
oped countries would decline with the 
removal of production-based support. 

Farmers in developing countries would 
gain from freer trade in industrial market 
economies, because international trading 
prices would climb- But consumers in 
developing countries would pay more for 
their food. 

What about years when agricultural 
prices were higher and support less than 
in 1986/87? Studies both in and outside 
USDA found the gains to industrial mar- 
ket economies to be hi the low $20-bil- 
lion range in these years. Consumer 
losses in developing countries were sub- 
stantially smaller also. 

The EC would be the largest beneficiary 
from agricultural trade liberalization, 
with more than $12 billion in annual ben- 
efits, based on 1986/87. Japan would 
gain roughly $6 billion and the US. 58* 
$9 billion. Most gains to the US. would 
be from government budget savings, 
while those in the EC and Japan would 
be from consumer savings due to lower 
domestic prices. 

Over a longer period of time, the benefits 
from a more efficient allocation of 
resources would be substantially higher. 



Moreover, producers in developed econo- 
mies need not experience acute or long- 
term economic losses from trade 
liberalization. The US. proposal offers a 
safety net; governments could provide 
nondistorting assistance to farmers as 
they adjusted to a market-driven agricul- 
tural economy at lower costs. 

Such assistance could partially or even 
fully compensate for farmers* income 
losses from eliminating agricultural price 
and production based support, while still 
reducing total government outlays. 
[Nathan Childs (202) 786-3313} ■ 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Increasing poultry supplies may hold 
retail prices below last summer, giving 
consumers some relief from rising pork 
prices. Retail beef prices likely will 
decline from recent record levels. But. 
they may remain near the high levels of a 
year earlier during the second and third 
quarters, even though production is 
expected to increase. Declining pork 
supplies probably will push up live hog 
and retail pork prices tn 1990. 

Milk and egg prices are expected to go 
down in 1990 as favorable returns stimu- 
late production. M ilk output is expand- 
ing as producers recoverfrom the forage 
quality problems of mid-1989. 

Lower Live Cattle Prices 

Feedlots generally remained current dur- 
ing January and February. Larger mar- 
ketings from greater placements last fall 
likely will force prices lower in late win- 
ter and early spring. 

Improved prospects for spring grazing in 
some areas probably will increase reten- 
tion of females for herd expansion and 
lower slaughter of beef cows and heifers. 
The rate of beef cow slaughter has 
slowed since its H-percent increase in 



January. Expansion in the early part of 
the new cattle cycle has been slower than 
in previous cycles, partially because of 
lingering drought. 

Choice slaughter steer prices will con- 
tinue to decline as market-ready supplies 
increase into early summer. In some 
markets, prices may fall below $70 per 
ewt, perhaps not reaching the mid-$70's 
again until fall. Composite cutout values 
for wholesale beef also declined after hit- 
ting record highs in late January. Price 
drops have been sharpest for middle 
meat cuts (loin and rib). 

Given the drop in wholesale beef prices 
in February, the retail price of Choice 
beef likely declined in March, after set- 
ting a record of $2.81 per pound in Janu- 
ary. Further decreases during upcoming 
months, reflecting greater supplies, prob- 
ably will offer an opportunity for retail- 
ers to feature beef. 

The carcass- retail price spread was wider 
than normal in January. Declining 
wholesale beef prices in February may 
allow retail prices to stabilize or ease 
downward. The carcass-retail spread 
likely will continue to widen as whole- 
sale prices decline faster than retail 
prices. 

Record Pork Prices 

Retail pork prices appear to be headed 
for record levels this spring and summer. 
Retail prices have risen sharply since 
mid- 1989 1 pushed by higher wholesale 
prices* 

The average retail price of pork reached 
$1 .95 per pound in January, only 2 cents 
below the previous record and 8 percent 
above a year earlier. With prospects for 
reduced supplies, further price increases 
seem to be on the horizon. 

Although wholesale pork prices held 
steady throughout the first quarter, they 
likely will increase during the spring. 
The drop in last fall's pig crop should 
cause second-quarter pork production to 
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decline substantially from both the first 
quarter and a year earlier. 

With stronger wholesale prices expected, 
the uptick in retail prices probably will 
continue inio midsummer. Prices could 
exceed $2.00 per pound before they 
begin to decline in the fall as supplies 
increase. 

Stronger Broiler Prices 

First-quarter wholesale broiler prices 
strengthened from fourth-quarter 1989 in 
response to higher prices for beef and 
pork, additional buying by several fast- 



food chains and a boost in retail chicken 
features. Wholesale prices rose to 60-61 
cents per pound by ihe second half of 
February, 25 percent above the first 
week in January, and surpassed year- 
earlier levels for the first time since, 
September 1989. 

First-quarter wholesale prices probably 
averaged 56-57 cents per pound. Whole- 
sale broiler prices are expected to aver- 
age In mid-50 cent range through the 
third quarter, despite larger output Sea- 
sonal demand factors, such as summer 



vacations and barbecuiMg; reduced pork 
supplies: and continued high beef prices 
will all lend support to broiler prices. 

An anticipated increase in broiler exports 
through the second quarter will add sup- 
port to prices, particularly for legs and 
leg quarters. The wholesale broiler price 
in 1990 may average 51-57 cents per 
pound, compared with 59 for last year. 

Broiler production in 1990 is forecast to 
approach 18.7 billion pounds, up 7 per- 
cent from 1989. Increases of 7-8 percent 
are expected for the first half. Per capita 
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consumption of broilers probably will 
reach almost 71 pounds ready-to-cook in 
1990. 

Expanding Turkey Output 

Turkey production likely will climb 5-6 
percent during 1990, compared with 
nearly 7 percent in 1989. However, first- 
quartcr production may have increased 
18 percent from a year earlier, the sec- 
ond quarter may follow with a 7-8 per- 
cent rise. 

Poult placements rose an average 19 per- 
cent last fall. But December and January 
placements averaged only 6.6 percent 
above a year earlier, the smallest 
increases since April 1989, indicating 
that growth could slow. 

Increasing production has forced turkey 
prices below a year earlier. First-quarter 
wholesale hen prices in the Eastern 
region likely were near 56 cents per 
pound, below last year's 62. 

Retailer purchases in the first quarter 
appeared stronger than usual because of 
these Low prices. The current second- 
half price forecast of 60-66 cents per 
pound assumes that many of these pur- 
chases are for Late 1990 use, and stocks 
did increase 13 percent during January. 
However, if they are for current con- 
sumption, second-half prices could be 
pushed higher than forecast. 

Retail featuring of whole turkeys and tur- 
key cuts slowed wholesale price declines 
in January, despite the large supplies. 
Relatively high red meat retail prices 
made more turkey features possible. 
Exports of lower-priced turkey parts also 
aided in stabilizing domestic turkey 
prices. 

More Eggs This Year 

Total egg production in 1990 probably 
will increase about 2 percent from last 
year. Flock size is expected to rise 
because egg-type chicks hatched have 
surpassed year-earlier figures since April 
1989. Most of the increase in production 



is anticipated in the second half of the 
year. 

Total egg production in the first quarter 
likely was unchanged from a year earlier. 
The table-egg flock in early February 
was about 2 percent smaller than last 
year. However, the total flock, at 272 
million hens, was fractionally larger, as 
the hatching-egg flock increased 5 per- 
cent over 1989. 

Wholesale prices are expected to con- 
tinue to be relatively strong through 
1990, but below 1989. Prices began ris- 
ing in late February, perhaps reflecting 
early buying for Easier and lower sup- 
plies. First -quarter wholesale prices 
likely averaged about 88 cents pa- dozen, 
compared with 78 cents last year. Prices 
may average 70-76 cents far all of 1990, 
compared with 82 cents for 1989. 

1-3 Percent Higher 
Milk Production 

Milk production during 1990 is expected 
to rise 1-3 percent from 1989's 144.3 bil- 
lion pounds. The high milk prices of late 

1989 and early 1990 have provided a 
financial boost to dairy farmers and a 
stimulus to production. 

In addition, lower production costs and 
more milk per cow will give impetus to 

1990 milk output. Milk per cow has 
been recovering from damage caused by 
poor forage quality in mid-1989. How- 
ever, producers' and lenders' caution 
about new investment may limit produc- 
tion growth. 

Rapidly falling farm milk prices during 
first-half 1990 will tighten milk-feed 
price relationships from late 1989 
records. Declining returns may arrest 
producers 1 responses to last autumn's 
high prices. The January 1 lowering of 
the support price by 50 cents (to $10.10 
per cwt) may contribute to the ultimate 
price decline. 

Recently published revisions of 1988 and 
1989 production statistics show that milk 
output in 1989 declined more than 
believed earlier. Dairy farmers produced 
almost 1 billion pounds less milk in 1989 
than in 1988, primarily because of fairly 



steady declines in milk cow numbers and 
the lack of normal growth in production 
per cow. 



For further information, contact: 
Mark Weimar, coordinator; Fred White, 
cattle; Kevin Bost, hogs; Lee Chrislensen 
and Larry Wilucki, broTlers, turkeys, and 
eggs; and Sara Short and Jim Miller, 
dairy. Allareat (202)786-1285. ■ 



Field Crops 
Overview 



Improved weather during February has 
brightened prospects for the 1990/91 
US, winter wheat Crop, Early indicators 
in Western Europe, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia point to possible wheat production 
gains there as welt , So. wheat prices are 
falling. USDA wilt issue its first crop 
forecasts in May. 

The 1989/90 US, soybean crop, forecast 
to reach 1.9 billion bushels, represents a 
substantial recovery from last year's out- 
put, but remains belovt peak levels 
achieved in the early 1980' s. For cotton, 
both world and foreign ending stocks are 
the lowest relative to use since World 
War If, 

Early Spring for 
Winter Wheat 

Following mild winter temperatures, win- 
ter wheat from Texas through Oklahoma 
and into Kansas broke dormancy before 
the end of January, about 4-6 weeks ear- 
lier than normal. Much of the nation's 
hard red winter wheat crop is grown in 
these three stales. 

Bui cold temperatures il the end of Feb- 
ruary may have caused some plants to 
become dormant or at least semi-dor- 
mant again, remaining more susceptible 
to winterkill than they would otherwise 
be. Although temperatures during the 
last half of February felj below freezing 
in all three states, daytime temperatures 
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Forecast Corn Trade Up Sharply 
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were generally above the freezing mark 
and ranged from normal to 4 degrees 
above normal, casing producers 1 con- 
cerns somewhat 

The 1989 U.S. wheat crop was a little 
over 2 hit lion bushels, up from 1,8 bil- 
lion in 1988. However, the estimated 
yield of 32.8 bushels per acre was the 
lowest since 1978. 

Winter wheat plantings for the 1990/91 
crop year in France* the UK, and Den- 
mark are estimated to have risen. In addi- 
tion, the mix has shifted toward higher 
yielding varieties of feed-quality wheat. 
Favorable weather in several countries 



has contributed to a potential bumper 
crop. 

■Wheat erops in Canada and Australia, 
the other major U.S. competitors, have 
not yet been planted for 1990/9 1, Both 
governments already forecast increases 
because wheat prices remain attractive 
relative to competing crops. 

Favorable weather in northern Europe 
also implies good prospects for 1990/9 1 
wheat in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, although both arc expected to con- 
tinue to import wheat. 



Because of the generally favorable pros- 
pects for 1990/91 crops, wheat prices 
have been falling, despite the low world 
ending stocks expected this year. Aus- 
tralia and Argentina recently harvested 
large 1 989/90 crops and the EC, espe- 
cially France, still has substantial sup- 
plies of the 1989 crop to be marketed. 

The 1989/90 Asian rice harvest is excel- 
lent; record or near-record production is 
forecast for China, Bangladesh, Vietnam, 
Thailand, and India. Strong production 
in China is reducing calendar 1990 
imports. Prices for better-quality rice 
remain high as farmers in Thailand hold 
newly harvested rice off the market until 
Later in the year. Low U.S. stocks arc 
also keeping U.S. prices high and slow- 
ing exports. But, Vietnam has reportedly 
already sold over 1 million tons in inter- 
national markets. 

Start of Corn Planting 

In the U.S., early-season planting has 
already begun in the far South and the 
East Rainfall in these outlying areas is 
hampering field work, and early-season 
sowings are modestly behind schedule. 
For most of the Com Belt suites, how- 
ever, planting will not begin until May 
and early June. 

The 1989/90 U.S. com crop is estimated 
to be 2.6 billion bushels above a year ear- 
lier. The increase came from gains in 
both area and yield. An estimated addi- 
tional 6.5 million acres were harvested, 
and yields likely were over 1 16 bushels 
per acre. 

Food, seed, and industrial uses, as well 
as feed and residual uses, are forecast to 
increase during the crop year. In total, 
domestic use is expected to rise by 
almost 500,000 bushels, exceeding 5.7 
billion. Even though total use is rebound- 
ing, it remains well below other years. 

The expansion in domestic use, coupled 
witha 12-pcruent increase In exports and 
relatively small beginning stocks, means 
a decline in ending stocks for the year. 
At 1.5 billion bushels, forecast 1989/90 
com ending slocks arc the smallest since 
1983/84, Stocks for the year arc 
expected to be only 30 percent of the 
1986/87 peak. 
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Fiscal 1990 Export Forecast Raised Slightly 

U.S. agricultural exports in fiscal 1990 arc forecast to reach $38.5 billion, $500 
million higher than the estimate made last November, but down from nearly 
$40 billion in fiscal 1989. Export volume in fiscal 1990 is expected to be 
148.5 million tons, 3 million above the November estimate and nearly 2 mil- 
lion above fiscal 1989. 

The upward revision largely reflects a 3-mUlion-ton increase in expected U.S. 
corn exports. Prospects for foreign coarse grain imports have recently 
improved, and U.S.com is anticipated to capture a larger share than earlier 
expected. 

The forecast for U.S. agricultural imports also was raised $500 million from 
the November estimate, and now matches fiscal 1989's record $21 .5 billion. 
December's severe freeze in Florida and Texas has increased fruit, juice, and 
vegetable imports. The forecast for the U.S. agricultural trade surplus remains 
unchanged from the November estimate, $17 billion. 

However, 1990's export value is still expected to be down from a year earlier. 
Lower prices for grains and oilseeds will offset increased export volume, and 
export value is likely to drop for the first time since fiscal 1986. 

U.S. wheat exports are expected to fall $1 billion: export volume is projected 
to be 4.7 million tons smaller than in 1989, and export prices are expected to 
average lower as well. An unexpectedly large Southern Hemisphere crop and 
prospects for a big Northern Hemisphere harvest have pressured prices down 
in recent months. 

Similarly, abundant world supplies of oilseeds have lowered soybean prices; 
U.S. oilseed and product exports arc expected to fail $1 billion in fiscal 1990. 

However, respective gains In exports of cotton, animal products, and horticul- 
tural products could reach $500, $300, and $100 million above fiscal 1989. 
[Stephen MacDonatd (202) 786-1822] 



Foreign coarse grain production in 
1989/90 is down slightly from 1988/89. 
With the Southern Hemisphere crop now 
being marketed, Argentina and South 
Africa arc expected to increase exports 
even though the South African crop is 
down from a year earlier. Argentine pro- 
duction partly recovered from the previ- 
ous season's drought, raising exportable 
supplies. South Africa is still exporting 
its large 1988/89 crop. 

Eastern Bloc Imports 

This year, Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union also registered production gains. 
Despite this, both arc boosting coarse 
grain imports because of even larger 
growth in feed demand. Eastern 



Europe's imports are forecast to rise to 
6.2 million tons, the highest since 
1980/81, while exports arc expected to 
drop toa30-ycar low of only 700,000 
tons. In the USSR, imports arc projected 
to be slightly above last year and the big- 
gest since the 1984/85 record. 

But Eastern Europe and the Soviets are 
apparently having trouble paying for 
their large grain imports. The Soviet 
Union reportedly is seeking repayment 
extensions on its grain import credits. 

Because of generally large debt burdens 
and foreign exchange shortages, some of 
Eastern Europe's imports are likely to 
take the form of aid. The EC, the U.S jT , 



and Japan recently agreed to put together 
aid packages for Poland (see the World 
Agriculture and Trade department). The 
U.S. also recently announced an aid pack- 
age for Romania. 

Almost all the Eastern European coun- 
tries have significant outstanding unused 
balances for both coarse grain and wheat 
imports from the U.S. under the Export 
Enhancement Program, although some of 
the commitments are 3 or 4 years old. 
USDA has given all countries until the 
end of this fiscal year to use old bal- 
ances, after which they would need to be 
renegotiated. 

Bumper Soybean Crop 

The 1989/90 U.S. soybean harvest, up 
378 million bushels from 1988/89, is one 
of the larger domestic crops on record. 
But, while U.S. production remains sub- 
stantial for the year, it is still below the 
peaks of the early J980's. Record crops 
abroad and slower demand growth have 
resulted in sluggish U.S. exports and a 
significant buildup in stocks. 

The stock buildup and production 
increase have moderated prices. Season 
average prices for 1989/90 are forecast 
between $5.45 and $5.65 per bushel, 
down from Last year's $7.42 and also 
down from $5.88 in 1987/88. 

On March 2, USDA announced the 
results of the 0/25 signup program for 
soybeans, with producers indicating that 
they may plant 1.92 million acres in the 
program. The purpose of the program is 
to promote planting flexibility and to 
encourage soybean plantings. After con- 
sidering the price impaclof expanding 
the soybean planted area, the Secretary 
of Agriculture accepted all of the area. 
The bulk of the signup acreage is in 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois. 

The 0/25 program allows participating 
farmers to shift up to 25 percent of their 
permitted acres to soybeans without los- 
ing any base. However, they will not col- 
lect deficiency payments on the acreage 
planted to soybeans. Under a somewhat 
similar program a year ago, indicated 
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plantings totaled about 3.5 million acres* 
but only 80 percent was accepted. 

This year, only a small portion of the 
acres indicated arc expected to shift from 
feed grains (mostly com) into soybeans. 
Since the results of the signup are not 
binding on the producer, many farmers 
use this program as a hedge against shifts 
in returns to program crops relative to 
soybeans. 

Foreign soybean production is projected 
up in 1989/90. South American produc- 
tion likely will set a record, providing 
intense export competition for the U.S. 
this spring. The introduction of Brazil's 
new free-floating currency, the cruzeiro 
(formerly the cruzado), could enhance 
Brazil's export competitiveness by 
sharply lowering the exchange rate. 

In the EC, the major importer, demand 
for soybeans and products is recovering 
from 1988/89's decline. Because of 
improved margins, much of the EC's 
increased demand will be met by import-, 
ing more soybeans for crushing. 

Dwindling Cotton Stocks 

Recent increases have brought expected 
1989/90 cotton output in India to a 
record 9.4 million bales and in Argentina 
to a record 1.3 million. Coupled with 
continued excellent prospects for other 
Southern Hemisphere cotton crops, these 
increases boosted estimates of foreign 
production slightly. 

But, foreign output is still projected 
nearly 2 percent below last season and 
9.6 million bales below expected con- 
sumption. So, stocks will fall again. 

Estimates of both U.S. consumption and 
exports remain up substantially this yean 
with production down and total use up, 



U.S. stocks are also tightening notably. 
[Jim Cole (202) 786-1840 and Carol 
Whitton (202} 786-1826] 



For further information, contact; Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir and Allen Baker, 
domestic feed grains; Roger Hoskin, 
domestic oilseeds; Carolyn Whitton, 
world cotton; Bob Skinner and Scott San* 
ford, domestic cotton; Jim Schaub, 
domestic peanuts. World information 
(202) 786-1824,domestic (202) 786- 
1840. ■ 
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Despite bigger production in 1989 \ Janu- 
ary slocks of apples and pears in cold 
storage were down 3 and 15 percent 
from a year earlier, largely because of 
strong export demand. January and Feb- 
ruary strawberry marketings were higher 
than a year earlier even with disruptions 
caused by the December freeze in Flor- 
ida. Larger-than-usuai California mar- 
ketings during the two months* made up 
for Florida 1 s losses. 

Vigorous demand from processors drew 
down early February stocks of fresh pota- 
toes to a 7-year low and lifted grower 
prices. Both food-service and export 
demand for frozen potatoes are up. 

Exports of dry beans in 1989 were 
strong, especially for pinto beans to Mex- 
ico, propping up grower prices. Flue- 
cured and burtey tobacco price supports 
for 1990 have been set. up 2 and 2*6 
cents a pound from 1989. 

Big Apple and 
Pear Shipments 

Shippers appear to be moving apples on 
an accelerated schedule compared with 



last sea son. Shipments dropped off in 
the spring of 1989 following national 
news reports that raised consumer con- 
cerns about Alar residues in apples. 

U.S. apple production in 1989 was 10 
percent above a year earlier. Output 
Increased 28 percent in Washington 
state, but fell in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Washington state production is grown 
primarily for fresh use. 

The U.S. grower price for all apples aver- 
aged 13 cents a pound in February, com- 
pared with 18 cents a year earlier. Extra 
fancy red delicious sold for $10 per car- 
ton in late February. f.o.b. Washington 
state, compared with $14.00 a year 
earlier. 

Strong export and processing demand 
have kept pear prices firm, despite a 
larger crop. Grower prices averaged 
$389 per ton in February, compared with 
$362 a year earlier. February f.o.b. 
prices for fresh pears in Washington state 
remained virtually unchanged from a 
year earlier. The volume of fresh pear 
shipments through February was running 
ahead of last year. 

U.S. pear production rose 6 percent in 
1989. California and Washington 
accounted for most of the increase, while 
small declines occurred in Oregon and 
New York. 

Cold weather caused production losses to 
California's February strawberry crop, 
but not before the volume of Florida ship- 
ments had recovered from the freeze 
there. Supplies arc expected to be abun- 
dant during late March and April when 
Florida and then California enter their 
high- volume period. 

Although strawberry prices jumped 
higher than normal in January because of 
the Florida losses, they returned to sea- 
sonal levels in February. Flats of ^one- 
pint trays sold for $8 to $9, f.o.b. Florida 
shipping points, in late February. 
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Smaller Potato Stocks 

Vigorous processor demand has drawn 
stocks of fresh potatoes to a 7-ycar low, 
leading to strong grower prices. Robust 
exports of frozen french fries, combined 
with peppy demand from food-service 
firms, have contributed to the growth in 
potato processing. 

Processing use of the 1989 pofib crop 
through early February was up 18 per- 
cent from a year earlier. A long-term 
consumer shift from fresh to processed 
potatoes continues to push up processing 
demand. Increased away-from-home eat* 
ing and the desire for convenience in pur- 
chased foods have been big contributors 
to this growth. 

Increased exports of frozen french fries, 
mostly to Pacific Rim countries, also 
account for some of the gain in potato 
processing. Frozen potato exports rose 
14 percent in 1989. 

The strong demand and smaller remain- 
ing supplies have boosted prices through- 
out the marketing chain. Grower prices 
for all sales averaged $6.94 per cwt dur- 
ing the first half of February, up from 
$6.43 a year earlier. Consumer prices 
for fresh potatoes averaged 1 5 percent 
higher in January lhan a year earlier. Pro- 
cessor prices for frozen potatoes were up 
4 percent. 

Production of 1£89-crop fall potatoes 
was an estimated 325 million Cwt, com- 
pored with 314 million in 1988. The 
1 989 crop was larger than in most recent 
years, but not a record; fall production 
was 354 million Cwt in 1985 and 345 mil- 
lion in 1987. 

More Dry Bean Acreage 

The preliminary grower price for all 
types of dry beans averaged $32.10 per 
cwt in February, up from $30 a month 
earlier. Planted acreage likely will rise 
again in 1990- 

Rising exports to Mexico, due to crop 
failures there, have boosted U.S. prices 
for the 1989 pinto bean crop, despite 32 
percent higher U.S. production lhan in 



1988. Navy bean prices arc running 
about 25 percent below last year. 

Despite a 26 percent larger 1989 dry 
bean crop, strong export demand has 
kepi the average U.S. price for all types 
in the same range as in 1988. The season 
average price was $29.80 per cwt for the 
19.3 -mil lion -cwt crop in 1988. Prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate the value of the 
1989 crop to be $680 million, up 18 
percent. 

Because of higher 1989 dry bean prices 
and lower returns for the major grain 
crops, the area planted to dry beans 
likely will remain high or even rise fur- 
ther in 1990. Growers planted nearly 1.9 
million acres to dry beans in 1989, up 25 
percent from the year before. 

Higher Tobacco Supports 

Price supports for flue-cured and burley 
tobacco for 1990 will be up 2 and 2.6 
cents a pound from 1989, The national 
basic marketing quota for flue-cured 
tobacco will be 12.8 million pounds 
lower, while the quota for burley will 
rise by 147 million. The flue-cured 
tobacco support price will be $1,488 per 
pound. Burley will be supported at 
$1,558. 

Price support levels are set by a formula, 
based on market prices during the past 5 
years (two- thirds weight) and changes in 
a production cost index (one-third 
weight). Crop year 1990 loans to pro- 
ducer associations will be subject to a 
reduction of 1 .4 percent under the deficit 
reduction sequester order mandated by 
the Gramm-Rudman- Hoi lings Act. 

Prices are supported through CCC loans 
made to growers' cooperatives using 
tobacco as collateral. Growers receive 
guaranteed minimum prices, but if 
tobacco is sold for less than its cost to the 
cooperative, the difference is borne by 
growers and purchasers, not CCC. The 
no-nct-cosi tobacco law requires that all 
losses in operating the tobacco program 
be covered by assessments paid by grow- 
ers and purchasers. The 1990 no-nei- 
cost assessment for Hue-cured has been 
set at 2 cents per pound, divided equally 
between producers and, buyers. The bur- 
ley assessment will be announced soon. 



Pdtential tobacco marketings are regu- 
lated by effective quotas, which are each 
grower's share of the national basic quo- 
tas adjusted upward for undermarketings 
(unused quota from previous years) or 
downward for overmarkctings (tobacco 
sales in excess of the quota during the 
previous season). 

Effective quotas are expected to increase 
35 million pounds in 1990 for flue-cured 
and 82 million for burley. Growers may 
market up to 103 percent of their effec- 
tive quota. 

The basic marketing quotas for Rue- 
cured and burley are the sum of: (1) 
domestic cigarette manufacturers' stated 
purchase intentions, (2) average exports 
for the 3 most recent marketing years, 
and (3) an adjustment to maintain loan 
stocks at 1 5 percent of the basic quota, or 
1 00 million pounds of flue-cured and 50 
million pounds of burley. 

Domestic manufacturers indicated they 
intend to purchase 10 percent less flue- 
cured and 2.5 percent less burley in 
1990. Declining domestic consumption 
has caused manufacturers to cut back pur- 
chases. Tobacco leaf exports rose only 3 
percent in 1989, compared with 12-per- 
cent growth in 1988. 

Calendar 1990 leaf exports may"incrcase 
from 1989, but only a little. Declining 
cigareuc consumption in major import* 
ing countries is dampening growth In for- 
eign sales. [Glenn Zepp (202) 786-1883} 



For further information, contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Shannon Hamm, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Vemcr 
Grisc, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree nuts 
and greenhouse/nursery; David Harvey, 
aquaculture. All areat (202) 786-1883. 
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Saudis Aim 
To Cut 
Wheat Exports 



In 1980, Saudi Arabia launched a pro- 
gram to become self-sufficient in 
wheal. It did so by offering domestic 
producers the astonishing price of 528 
per bushel ($1,032 per ion). At thai time, 
no. 2 U-S. hard red wheal was trading on 
world markets for an average of $4 .78 a 
bushel. 

Planners in Riyadh may have underesti- 
mated the response that this astronomical 
procurement price would generate. They 
were initially pessimistic because of 
declines in domestic production during 
the 1970's and sharp hikes in food prices 
following the economic boom related to 
the 1973 and 1979 petroleum price 
spikes. 

Saudi fanners' response was startling: 
Production doubled in 1982 and nearly 
doubled again in 1983. By 1984, the 
country was self-sufficient in wheal, 
after depending on imports for an aver- 
age of 85 percent of its needs during 
1979-81. Surprised at the rapid gains, 
Saudi officials reduced the price by half 
in 1984. But 5530 per ton was still a 
very rewarding figure, and production 
continued to climb. 

Efforts to encourage farmers lo shift to 
less profitable barley ftzzled in 1989, and 
Saudi fanners harvested a record wheat 
crop of 3 J million tons. According to 
the International Wheat Council, Saudi 
wheat exports reached 2.4 million ions 
in 1987^8, more than double the 
1986/87 level. However, USDA is fore- 
casting a drop in 1989/90. 




Other incentives besides the high pro- 
curement price boosted output* Efforts 
to encourage agricultural development 
allowed investors to receive a free deed 
to government Land, provided a farmer 
cultivated it for 3 years. Rural develop- 
ment was a major objective of these ear- 
lier plans. Wheat fanning has added 
over$l billion annually to niral income. 

Despite the procurement price cuts, 
domestic wheat price and input subsidies 
are still high enough to allow Saudi farm- 
ers and investors to afford the best 
imported U.S. seed (over 1 15, 000 tons 
for $50 million in 1989), plus the best 
farm tractors, combines, and irrigation 
systems. 

Now, however, budget and water 
resource constraints are increasing pres- 
sure on the Saudi Arabian Ministry of 
Agriculture and Water to change poli- 
cies. In 1988, the procurement price 
paid to the six largest producers was cut 
to $400, but for others it remained at 
$530. In contrast, barley has a procure- 
ment price of only $267 per ion, and 
lower yields to boot. 

Slow Demand Growth 

Domestic demand for wheat has been 
fluctuating since 1982, when the popula- 
tion of foreign workers in Saudi Arabia 
peaked at 4 million. A growing foreign 



population helped pull up the demand for 
wheat in the 1970's. Earlier gains in 
wheat con sumption — from 654,000 tons 
in 1976 to 1.4 million in 1984 — figured 
into the overkill for promoting Saudi 
wheat production; planners expected 
more demand growth than actually mate- 
rialized in the second half of the eighties. 

Total domestic wheat disappearance is 
forecast lobe 13 million tons in 1989/90 
(including seed, feed, and waste). This 
amount includes food use of about 1.1 
million tons. The remainder includes 
seed use of about 1 50,000 tons and some 
wheat milling byproducts, which pro- 
vides animal feed. 

The Saudis* domestic wheat demand is 
expected to rise slightly in the 1990's. 
But, the 20-percent import duty on bak- 
ery products has caused local bakeries to 
proliferate. 

A government enterprise, the Grain Silos 
and Milling Organization, accounts for 
virtually all commercial wheat pur- 
chases, flour milling, and most of the 
flour distribution. Bread retails for 26-30 
cents per pound, less than half the TJ-S. 
average. Most of the gain in domestic 
consumption in the early 1990's likely 
will come from greater use in bakery 
products and food processing. 

Water Problems 

Wheal cultivation has flourished in north 
central Saudi Arabia. A new green 
stretch of 2 million acres now covers pan 
of the Landscape from Riyadh northward, 
nearly reaching the Jordanian border in 
the winter. Rainfall in the winter some- 
limes supplements modem irrigation sys- 
tems, and the cool weather is good for 
wheaL 

For centuries, small farmers grew wheat 
with irrigation near the oasis of Qassim, 
but production ranged from 39,000 to 
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Mideast Gets Biggest Share of Growing Saudi Wheat Exports 
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Market year July 1 to June 30. 

Sources: International Wheat Council and USDA, 



Saudi Farm Price for Wheat Is Still $300 a Ton Higher Than Average Traded Price 
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Average traded price from FAO yearbook 



205.000 tons in the 1970's, far below the 
current level. 

Alarm at the depletion of underground 
water reserves, especially near Riyadh, 
has not yet stopped the wheal production 
boom. Some farms siill have land area to 
develop, although new licenses were pro- 
hibited 18 months ago. 

Nonetheless, the pace of growth in wheat 
output has slowed because of the dimin- 
ished underground water supply between 
Riyadh and Burayda, the most prosper- 
ous wheat area. Some Saudi farmers are 
now using massive 7 50- horsepower 
pumps to pull up water for their wheat. 

Concerns about water supplies in part 
explain the government's move to cut the 
procurement price and eliminate other, 
subsidies. But removing the seed sub- 
sidy and cutting the price still left a hefty 
profit margin. Many Saudi farmers earn 
a profit of $600 per acre, compared with 
$60-S80 earned by U.S. farmers. 

The Saudi farmers' profits would be 
even greater if large investors did their 
ownwork. Instead, they contract out 
most of the work to special firms, who 
use an army of technicians skilled in the 
world's most modem mechanized meth- 
ods for wheat farming. 

Benefits for 
GutfCountries 

As a key member of the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council (GCQ, the Saudis ship 
about 200.000 tons of wheat to GCC 
members: Kuwait, UAE, Bahrain, Qatar, 
and Oman. The Saudi government loses 
about $300 per ton exported. 

Saudi wheat exports also go to other Mid- 
east countries. Jordan has been a market 
for over 200,000 tons of Saudi wheat in 
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Saudi Arab 


ia's Wheat Subsidy Payments Remain High, Although Per-Bushel Support Is Dropping 








Item 


Unit 


01/82 


62/03 


03/04 


04/05 


05/06 


06/07 


67/80 


08/09 


89/90 


Area 


1,000 ha. 


60 


137 


264 


470 


500 


600 


630 


655 


665 


Yield 


Tons/ha. 


3.12 


3,01 


2.69 


2.98 


4.09 


3.81 


3.01 


4.27 


459 


Production 


1.000 






















m. tons 


107 


412 


710 


1,402 


2,047 


2.265 


2.400 


2,800 


3,050 


Farm price 


$/ton 


1.035 


1.021 


1.013 


567 


552 


540 


533 


480 


470 


Average trading 




















price v 


i/ton 


193 


198 


173 


176 


165 


151 


130 


122 


161 


Govemmen 


subsidy payments (U.S. $) 


















Output 


$/ton 


842 


023 


040 


391 


387 


389 


403 


358 


309 


Fertilizer 


S/ha. 


20 


21 


21 


20 


20 


19 


19 


17 


15 


Credit 


$/ha h 


1.8 


19 


21 


22 


22 


23 


23 


19 


17 


Electricity 


$/ha. 


15 


16 


16 


17 


19 


16 


15 


15 


14 


Irrigation 


$iha. 


102 


104 


101 


09 


76 


75 


73 


67 


54 


Machinery 


$/ha. 


53.1 


52 65 


53.55 


59,4 


33 


32 


32 


31 


23 


Technology 






















labor 


$/ha. 


83.5 


77.5 


70 


705 


79,5 


02 


755 


70 


40 


Seed 


$/ha. 


55 


52 


53 


51 


54 


62 


23 


5 





Other 


$/ha. 


67 


60 


50.5 


555 


40,5 


40 


38.5 


45.5 


30 


Total 




1,257.5 


1.225.15 


1.234.05 


783.4 


731 


738 


702 


6275 


502 


Estimated totaJ gov. 




















expense 


$ mil. 


.250 


.510 


1.008 


1,090 


1.496 


1,077 


1.850 


1.757 


1.606 


Producer 






















subsidy 






















equivalent 


& 


01.35 


00.61 


02.92 


68.96 


70.11 


7204 


75,61 


74,58 


65.74 


V UN FAD Yearbook. 21 A PSE ii The ratio of total government tra/isfen to fami 


revenue findudtng direct payments)- 








Sources" Ministry of AQriculturi 


«nd Water, Riyadh; ATO Office. Jeddah; Arieb Co.: vid ERS estimaie*. 











each of the last 3 years. In calendar 
1989, Saudi Arabia exported 200,000 
tons to Turkey. Although previously Tur- 
key was the leading Mideast wheat 
exporter, it was htt by a drought Now, 
the Saudis are the Mideast leader, and a 
major supplier of wheat to some coun- 
tries in Africa as well. 

Saudi exports of wheat to Indonesia 
increased from 252,000 tons in 1988 to 
320,000 last year. Exports to China and 
the Soviet Union increased sharply in 
1989. Portugal has been the lop Euro- 
pean buyer, taking 172,644 tons in 1987 
and 254,000 in 1989. The USSR, China, 
Nonvay, the UK, and Colombia are non- 
OPEC petroleum exporters who also buy 
Saudi wheat. 



In 1989, wheat accounted for about $310 
million of Saudi Arabia's $400 million in 
agricultural exports. While the nation 
imported $4 J billion worth of agricul- 
tural commodities that year, it was able 
to reduce its agricultural trade deficit by 
increasing exports. Ycl more compelling 
reasons have led to plans for a reduction 
in wheat output and exports. Policymak- 
ers plan to diversify cropland developed 
for wheat 



Despite the program's cost of over$l bil- 
lion annually, the main objectives of the 
high wheat price have been achieved. 
Subsidies for wheat and other agricul- 
tural products reduced Saudi net food 
import dependency from about 87 per- 
cent in 1980 to about 50 percent by 1989. 

During the 1973/74 oil embargo, there 
was some talk in international trade-pol- 
icy circles of linking the price of oil to 
the price of wheat Now, this is very 
unlikely to happen because Saudi Arabia 
is no longer a wheat importer 

The outlook for Saudi Arabia's wheat 
appears to include exports of over 1.5 
million tons annually in the early 1990's. 
If support prices for some other crops are 
raised sharply, though, wheat production 
might decline below 3 million tons annu- 
ally, causing a drop in exports. [John 
Parker (202) 786-1683J * 
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Commodity Spotlight- 



Milk: Time for 

Component 

Pricing? 



Traditionally, variations in producer 
prices for milk have been based solely on 
milkfat content. Consequently, when the 
si lids-not-fat (SNF) content in milk 
exceeded the average, manufacturers 
(particularly of cheese) have sometimes 
paid less than they would have under a 
different system. The higher the SNF 
content, the higher the yield of some 
dairy products. By the same token, these 
manufactures sometimes have overpaid 
for milk with below-average SNF. 

As the SNF components of milk have 
become more valuable compared with 
milkfat, interest has increased in milk 
pricing methods that reflect both SNF 
and milkfat content 

Multiple component pricing (MCP) plans 
have been tried with success. MCP has 
the potential to pay producers more equi- 
tably for their milk and to reflect more 
accurately the supply and demand for the 
various milk components. 

More plants, especially cheese manufac- 
turers, have been paying producers on a 
protein or SNF basis, as well as on a 
milkfat basis. To illustrate the reason, 
consider 100 pounds of 3*5 -percent milk- 
fat milk. With 3.1-percent protein, it 
yields 9.6 1 pounds of cheddar cheese. 
But it would yield 10.02 pounds of 
cheese if it had 3.4-pcrtcm protein* 



For the most pan, premiums are r 
only for milk containing protein or SNF 
above a specifie level, without any deduc- 
tions for lower levels. Some plants also 
pay premiums far quality. 

Lower Milkfat Value 

For many decades, the demand for milk- 
fat carried most of the market value of 
milk. However, decreasing demand for 
milkfat and increasing demand for SNF 



or protein have combined lo shift the rela- 
tive values of milk's components. 

The residual value of SNF (the differ* 
ence between the average price for 1 00 
pounds of milk and the value of the milk- 
fat) rose from 36 percent of the average 
milk price in 1950 to 58 percent in 1989. 

However, it was not enough for the value 
of SNF to rise to make an MCP feasible* 
The component has Id vary enough and 
be measurable. Contemporary electronic 
milk testers can economically and accu- 
rately measure protein or SNF, making it 
possible lo price producer milk 
accordingly* 

The exact proportion of fat and other 
components in raw milk depends on 
numerous factors, including the breed of 
cow, stage of lactation, season, and the 
cow's diet. On average, solids-not-fai 
(i.e., lactose, protein, and minerals) vary 
directly by about four-tenths of a pound 
for each 1-pound variation in milkfat. 

Most of this SNF variation is in the level 
of casein, the primary protein* However, 
there is considerable deviation from this 
average among individual cows* 

The changes in the level of SNF in milk 
are principally driven by changes in the 
level of protein. Therefore, testing for 
either protein or SNF allows one to esti- 
mate the other component- Payments to 



Saiids-Not-Fat Average 
9 Percent of Raw Milk 




Lactose 
(4,75 percent) 



Protein 
(3.2 percent) 

Milkfat 
(3.67 percent) 



producers arc based on a specific test for 
either SNF or protein. 

MCP in California and 
Great Basin of Utah 

In California, handlers have been paying 
for Class I (beverage) milk on a multiple 
component basis since 1962. Compo- 
nent pricing for the other milk classes 
was not adopted until 1969. 

California handlers pay for Class I milk 
on the basis of milkfat, SNF, and fluid 
carrier. For other classes, they pay on 
the basis of mtlkfai and SNF. Prices for 
milkfat and nonfat solids vary by class. 
Producers are paid on the basis of milkfat 
and nonfat solids. 

Although some taste tests indicate that 
consumers may prefer fluid products 
with a higher SNF content, they gener- 
ally have not been willing to pay more 
for milk with added solids, in addition* 
handlers cannot readily adjust the SNF 
level of milk downward, or move it to 
other dairy products. Thus, to the extent 
SNF exceeds the minimum legal stan- 
dard, fluid milk processors would not be 
able to recover their costs in the market- 
place. 



Solids-Not-Fat Value in Milk Rising; 
Milkfat Value Falling 
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So, California raised the minimum SNF 
standard for fluid whole milk to 8 7 per- 
cent close to what average producer 
milk contains. That's compared to the 
8.25-percent federal minimum standard, 
well below the average. The higher SNF 
standard relieves the pricing inequities to 
fluid processors under an MCP system. 

In 1988, MCP was introduced in the 
Great Basin market, centered in Utah. It 
was the first time MCP had been used in 
a federal milk marketing order. MCP 
was adopted primarily to allow regulated 
handlers (plants under federal order regu- 
lations) lo compete with unregulated han- 
dlers that were using MCP plans. 

Unregulated handlers had been paying 
more for milk with a high protein content 
and less for milk with a low protein con- 
tent. Regulated handlers also could pay 
more for milk with a high protein con- 
tent, but were prevented by federal order 
, regulations from paying less than a speci- 
fied minimum price. Consequently, regu- 
lated handlers were more likely to endup 
with low protein milk. 

In addition, MCP was adopted in the 
Great Basin order lo improve equity 
among producers — by allowing the price 
to reflect more closely the market value 
of their milk, 

The MCP plan used in the Great Basin 
order charges milk buyers per pound of 
milkfatand protein for milk used in 
Class II products (fluid cream, ice cream, 
cottage cheese, and yogurt) and Class III 
(butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk). 

The pricing of milk used in Class I prod- 
ucts remains on a miLkfat and volume 
basis, not MCP, because handlers receive 
no disccmable economic benefits from 
differences in the protein content of fluid 
milk products* 

Reponedly, the switch to MCP in the 
Great Basin area did not dramatically 
redistribute cash receipts among produc- 
enona markctwide basis, However, a 
few producers saw their incomes change 
sharply. {Sara D< Short and Carolyn 
Uebrand (202) 786 17691 ■ 



EC 

Spearheads 
Aid to 
E. Europe 



Recent events in Eastern Europe 
have captured the world's atten- 
tion. The transition from commu- 
nism toward democracy has been largely 
peaceful, but the difficulties ahead are 
immense. The reforming countries need 
assistance from the West if their pro- 
grams are to succeed. 

The industrial nations, through the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), agreed last July 
to aid Poland and Hungary in restructur- 
ing their economies. The aid program, 
coordinated by the Commission of the 
EC, concentrates on the following five 
areas: 

Access to markets. — The OECD coun- 
tries have agreed to buy Polish and 
Hungarian goods to integrate these coun- 
tries into the global market. 

Investment. — The OECD has already 
pledged credits to promote investment in 
Hungary and Poland, and has established 
a SI -billion fund to stabilize Poland's 
currency, the zloiy, Thecrcauonofa 
European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, similar to the World Bank, 
is being explored. Many private compa- 
nies have already launched joint ventures 
in Hungary. General Electric, for exam- 
ple, has purchased pan of a Hungarian 
lighlbulb manufacturer. 

Vocational training. — The move away 
from command economies will require 
financial and banking skills. The OECD 
will provide some of the needed training. 

The environment— Eastern European 
countries arc only now recognizing the 
importance of safeguarding the environ- 
ment Projects to repair damage that has 
already been done as well as new technol- 
ogy designed to prevent more damage 
are pan of the OECD effort. 




Agriculture. —The OECD intends to help 
Poland and Hungary modernize their 
agricultural production and processing 
sectors. Poland is receiving gifts of food 
and farm inputs. These goods, in turn, 
arc being sold domestically and the funds 
will be used to revamp Poland's farm 
sector. 

Critical Food Aid 

The agricultural components of the aid 
program chiefly involve food aid id 
Poland While all Eastern European 
countries face a long and painful adjust- 
ment process, Poland is also suffering 
food shortages. 

As part of Poland's ambitious reform 
plan, prices arc no longer set by adminis- 
trative fiaL The result has been rampant 
Inflation, which accelerated from 60 per- 
cent in 1 988 to roughly 600 percent last 
year. However, the macrocconomic 
reforms seem Id have taken hold, and 
recent icpons indicate that many retail 
prices have stabilized. 

Nevertheless, farmers have seen the 
prices of their inputs rise much faster 
than prices for their products. Conse- 
quently, they are withholding their crops 
and livestock from the markets. This has 
produced shortages of almost all major 
foods in the cities- 
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U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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Food Aid Provided to Poland and Romania* 



TO POLAND 








From frie U.S. 




From the EC 




Com 


400,000 m>t< 


Wheat 


800.000 m.t. 


Butter 


4,500 mi, 


Corn 


1 00,000 m.t- 


Vegetable oil 


22.000 mi. 


Barley 


200,000 m>t< 


R*ce 


16.000 mx 


Beef 


10.000 m,t, 


Pork bellies 


6.000 m.t. 


Lemons 


15.000 m-L 


Cotton 


12.000 bales 


Oranges 


5,000 m.t. 


Soybean meal 


70,000 m.t 


Olive oil 


5,000 m t. 


Sorghum 


1 1.500 m.t 






Total value 


$128 million 


Total value 


$186 million 


TO ROMANIA 








From Ihe U S- 




From the EC" 








Rye 


1 25.000 m-t. 






Com 


125.000 m.t, 


Com 


500,000 m.t. 


Olive oil 


5.000 m.t. 


Butler 


7,500 ml 


Beet 


20:000 m.t. 






Butter 


5,000 m .t 


Total value 


$62 million 


Total value 


$62 mi El ion 



'Quantities shrpped or approved to* Shipment. 

Sources: U.S. Department ol Stale. USDA Foreign AgriculruraJ Service, and EC 

Commission New*. 



The U.S. has donated commodities held 
by the CCC under different programs. 
So far, 400,000 metric ions of corn and 
4,500 of butter have been provided under 
Section 416(b) of the Agricultural Act of 
949. In addition, pork bellies worth 
$10 million and soybean meal worth $20 
million have been provided under the 
Food for Progress Program. 

Approximately 22.000 tons of vegetable 
oil ($10 million). I6j000of rice ($5 mil- 
lion), and 1 2,000 bales of cotton ($5 mil- 
lion) arc to be provided under PL. 480, 
the Food Tor Peace Program, as a conces- 
sional sale. All other commodities are 
being given to Poland. 

In addition, under the Support for East- 
em European Democracy Act, the US. 
will spend at Least S 1 25 million Tor food 
aid to Poland in the current fiscal year. 
And USDA has sent a team of specialists 
from the Extension Service to Poland, 
where they wilt help with agricultural 
education and advisory services. 



The EC has already shipped to Poland 
$151 million worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts from the Community's intervention 
stocks. The first allotment of EC aid con- 
sisted of 500.000 metric tons of wheat, 
100,000 of corn. 200.000 of barley, 
10,000 of beef, 15.000 of lemons, 5.000 
of oranges, and 5,000 of olive olL A sec- 
ond allotment of 300,000 tons of wheat 
was scheduled for delivery in late winter. 

The governments of Iceland, Finland, 
Turkey, Japan, Austria, and Australia 
also have pledged food aid. including 
wheat, cheese, fish, and baby food. 

Donated foods are sold to Polish consum 
ers by recipient agencies at prevailing 
prices. The proceeds are then placed in a 
Counterpart Fund, which is being admin- 
istered jointly by the Poles and the donor 
countries. 

The fund will be used to promote struc- 
tural adjustment in Poland's agricultural 
and food processing sector, especially to 
encourage family farming, develop pro- 



Feed Grains^ond Butter Moke Up 
Nearly Hoirof U.S. Food Aid to Poland 



Feed grains & butler 

$56 

.million 




Vegetable oil 
$10 million 



Bice 
million 



Soybeans 
$20 million 



Undesignated Cotton 

$20 million Pdrk bellies $ 5 million 

$10 million 

$128 million 

shipped or approved 

for shipment 



cessing plants and marketing operations, 
and improve training facilities. Already, 
254 project applications have been 
received by the fund. 

Shortage of Inputs 

Polish authorities have stressed the need 
for fertilizers, pesticides, and tractors to 
boost agricultural output Of the $363 
million in credit set up by the EC for 
Poland and Hungary, $121 million is to 
be available to finance sales of agricul- 
tural inputs in Poland. 

The EC Commission recently opened ten- 
ders for $60,5 million worth of fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides, and fungicides, to be sold 
through the US.-financed Foundation for 
the Development of Polish Agriculture. 
The proceeds will be placed in the Coun- 
terpart Fund. 

Poland might again face food shortages 
in the fall and winter, because plantings 
are reported to be down and farmers 
likely will continue to hold onto their 
crops until prices rise. The Commission 
expects that aid will be furnished for the 
next year or two; then, the emphasis will 
shift to training and technical assistance. 

In addition to donating its surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, the EC has granted 
trade concessions by cutting some import 
levies. Also, the Community has agreed 
to a ihrce-ticrcd plan for reciprocal Cuts 
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in quotas on nonfarm industrial products 
over a 5 -year period. 

The EC and Poland have agreed to 
extend scientific and economic coopera- 
tion in agriculture, farm machinery, the 
food and feed industry, vocational train- 
ing, and the environment. 

For Romania, the Community has pro- 
vided food aid consisting of 20,000 met- 
ric tons of beef, 5,000 of butler, 5,000 of 
olive oil, 125,000 of com, and 125,000 
of rye. The U.S. has pledged 500,000 
tons of com and 7,500 of butler (together 
worth about $62 million). 

Because there seems to be less focus on 
market-oriemed reform in Romania, and 
because Romania is in a better position 
to pay for food products, ii has not been 
included in the OECD economic assis- 
tance program. As the tide of reform 
spreads through Eastern Europe, how- 
ever, the scope of the assistance will 
have to widen. 

The Outlook 

The EC Commission plans eventually lo 
eliminate quotas on food imports from 
Eastern Europe. Some EC farmers are 
already beginning to worry that by pro- 
viding aid to Eastern European farmers, 
the EC is creating competition for its 
own farm sector, 

Hungary has traditionally been a net food 
exporter, as have Bulgaria and Romania. 
Poland is a net importer, and will proba- 
bly continue lobe for some time. But 
like other Eastern Europeans, the Poles 
will want to export agricultural products 
in order to cam desperately needed hard 
currency. 

While EC farmers can expect more com- 
petition from their neighbors to the east, 
they also can look forward to new oppor- 
tunities. As the benefits of economic and 
political reform begin to appear, Eastern 
Europeans will want a greater variety of ' 
foods, particularly Mediterranean pro- 
duce and high-value processed foods. 
The EC is ideally situated to satisfy this 
long-ncglectcd consumer demand. 
(Mary Lisa Madetl and Kenneth Weiss 
(202) 786-1610} U 



U.S.-Canada 

Corn-Broiler 

Dynamics 



If world markets become more open, 
international price transmissions will 
become more of a concern for farm- 
ers, consumers, and policymakers. 
USD A research suggests that world 
prices of coarse grains, for example, 
could rise if the GATT talks succeed in 
liberalizing trade (see the special article 
in the October 1989 Agricultural Out- 
look). 

To estimate how com price increases 
would impact one group of corn buyers, 
broiler producers, two statistical models 
were used to examine the effects of a 
hypothetical one- u me 1 0-percent 
increase in com prices on broiler prices 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

The model shows that the U.S. broiler 
price responses would last longer, peak 
faster, and be more erratic than the 
broiler price responses in Canada. Yet 
Canadian broiler price increases would 
be generally more pronounced than U.S. 
price responses. 

In the US.... 

If com prices rose by 10 percent, the 
research shows, broiler prices at the pro- 
ducer level in the U.S. would start climb- 
ing immediately, with a maximum 
monthly increase of 3.9 percent over the 
benchmark occurring in the fifth month. 
Broiler prices would continue to rise at 
slower rates for another 27 months. 

Over the entire period, each percentage- 
point increase in corn prices would lift 
producer broiler prices by nearly four- 
tenths of a percentage point. 

On the retail level, broiler price increases 
would resemble the producer price pat- 
tern, but the rise would be smaller. 
Prices would jump immediately, with a 
maximum monthly gain of 2.8 percent 
over the benchmark in the fourth month. 
The effects would endure through the 



thirtieth month after the corn-price hike. 
Over the 30 months, each percentage- 
point jump in com prices would pull up 
retail broiler prices by less than one-fifth 
of a percentage point. 

The impact of the com price increase on 
retail broiler prices would be diluted by 
the other components of retail prices: 
packaging, marketing, and transportation 
costs. 

In Canada... 

Broiler price increases at the producer 
level in Canada would be delayed by a 
month, but would build in strength 
through the fifteenth month, peaking 
then at a 4.3-percent gain over the bench- 
mark. Farm broiler prices would con- 
tinue up at smaller rates for another 7 
months. 

On the retail level, the increase in Cana- 
dian broiler prices would occur immedi- 
ately, gain in strength through the 
sixteenth month, with a maximum 
monthly increase of 2.9 percent over the 
benchmark, and continue up at slower 
rates for another 6 months. But, the 
Canadian broiler price responses would 
taper off 8 to 10 months sooner than the 
responses in the U.S. 

On a cumulative basis, each percentage- 
point increase in Canadian com prices 
would boost producer broiler prices by 
about four-tenths of a percentage point 
and retail broiler prices by less than a 
third of a point. 

Although the U.S. price increases would 
last longer than the Canadian, the latter 
would be larger in most months. On a 
month -to- month basis, U-S, price 
responses would be more volatile. In 
both countries, retail broiler price rises 
would be Jess pronounced than ai the pro- 
ducer level. 

Some of the differences in the price 
responses between the two countries may 
reflect their differing market structures. 
In Canada, the provincial governments 
control broiler output through marketing 
quotas, and the federal government sets 
an import quota in an attempt to stabilize 
prices. In the U.S., broiler production is 
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largely unregulated, although the lop 20 
firms account for about 80 percent of the 
output 

Under the U,S.-Canada Free Trade 
Agreement, Canada's global import 
quota on chicken and chicken products 
increased from 6.3 to 7.5 percent of its 



domestic production in the previous year. 
However, corn is not mentioned in the 
agreement. Nonetheless, because trade 
in other coarse grains and wheat between 
the two nations may become more open 
as a result of the agreement, broiler feed 
costs may rise. This is proxied here by 
com prices. 



How U.S. & Canadian Broiler Prices Would React to 10-Percent Spike in Corn Price 



U.S. Broilers 
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Months after corn price spike 



If a more liberalized trading environment 
results from the current GATT negotia- 
tions, Canada's intervention in its broiler 
markets may be phased down. As pro- 
duction and import controls are loosened, 
Canada's broiler-price responses may 
become more similar to the responses in 
U,S. prices h 

About the Model 

Historical com/broiler price movements 
were summarized for the U.S, and Can- 
ada in separate models. Two vector 
iuioregression (VAR) models of com 
prices, producer broiler prices, and retail 
broiler prices were estimated, one for the 
U.S. and one for Guiada. 

Each model summarizes how a nation's 
three prices have moved together on a 
monthly basis for a 20- year period 
through 1987. Such dynamics are useful 
in determining how history would have 
handled a one-time 10~percent shock in 
each country's corn price. 

While the procedure assumes that only 
corn price changes affect broiler prices in 
each model, the simplification is useful 
when corn-based feed prices rise because 
of some corn-related policy change. The 
change could be in an agricultural stabili- 
zation policy or in a trade policy. 

To construct the U.S. model, the PPl's 
for com and broilers/fryers and the CPl 
for fresh whole chicken from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department of 
Commerce, were used. 

Agriculture Canada provided the Cana- 
dian farm prices of com and broilers. 
The retail index of Canadian broiler 
prices compiled by Statistics Canada was 
used for retail broiler prices. 

All analyses accounted for seasonal 
effects and time-dependent influences. 
(Ronald A. Babuia (202) 786-1785, 
Robert F. J. Rornain (418) 656-7946, and 
Gregory R. Gajewski (202) 7863313} ■ 
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Farm Income 
Steady 
In 1990 



The U.S. cash farm income picture 
for 1990 has improved somewhat 
compared with USDA's earliest 
projections for this year, made last 
November. Combined with continuing 
strong demand for agricultural products, 
currently higher prices due to tighter 
com stocks and smaller hog inventories 
have brightened the outlook. 

Forecast corn exports arc larger than last 
fall, while cattle numbers and winter 
wheal plantings are lower than originally 
forecast. In general, these developments 
increase the odds for the steady-stale 
1990 income picture that was presented 
at USDA's November 1989 Outlook 
Conference. 

A gain of $2-$8 billion over last year in 
cash receipts and perhaps only a slight 
increase in cash expenses underlie the* 
income prospects. Net cash income 
could grow about 6 percent, from $53 bil- 
lion in 1989 to $54-$58 billion this year. 
Net cash income focuses on the value of 
commodities sold in a calendar year plus 
government payments, less cash costs. 

Net farm income is expected to be $45- 
$49 billion this year, steady to down 8 
percent from last year. Net farm income 
measures the value of agricultural pro- 
duction in a calendar year plus govern- 
ment payments, less all costs. 

Net farm income may drop as feed grain 
prices case from the spikes caused by the 
1988 drought The lower prices will 
dampen the value of this fall's harvest. 
Much of the fall harvest will be sold in 
1991. 

Record Receipts 

This year's cash receipts could total 
$160-5166 billion; both crop and live- 
stock receipts arc forecast to reach record 
highs. Crop sales could be nearly $80 
billion. Inconstant 1982 dollars, this 




would be about $60 billion, the highest 
since 1985. During 1986-89, constant- 
dollar cash receipts for crops averaged 

$57 billion a year. 

Livestock receipts arc expected to be up 
slighdy from 1989's $33 billion. In infla- 
tion-adjusted dollars, 1990 livestock 
receipts could be lower than each of the 
past 3 years, although slightly above the 
1985-86 average of $63 billion. 

Sales of red meat could be up 4 percent, 
pushed by a $1 -billion gain in hog 
receipts. The farm price of hogs is 
expected to be 10-15 percent above the 
1989 average, with stable production. 

Poultry receipts arc likely to remain $14- 
$15 billion: a 6-8 percent gain in broiler 
production will almost offset an expected 
pricedropof^-lOperccnl. Dairy 
receipts could be down 5- 10 percent 
from 1989 because of lower prices. 

Feed grains and hay usually account for 
20-25 percent of all crop receipts and 
may generate more than half of the over- 
all increase this year. Corn sales could 
be $2*53 billion (19-28 percent) more 
than in 1989. 

Since more than half of the fall com crop 
tends to be marketed the following win- 
ter and spring, the 50-percent production 



gain inihe 1989 crop is boosting 1990 
sales. The average price of com this year 
is expected to drop 8- 10 percent below 
1988. 

Lower Government 
Payments 

Direct government payments probably 
were less than $11 billion in 1989, down 
more than 25 percent from 1988. Pay- 
ments are projected to drop another 1 5 
percent this year. Most of the decrease 
reflects less disaster assistance. Disaster 
assistance totaled nearly $3 billion in 
1989, but is expected to be less than 
$500 million in 1990, barring another 
drought. 

The trend to lower wheal and com prices 
could result in higher payments for these 
commodities, while recent price strength 
could shrink payments for cotton and 
rice in 1990- Commodity program pay- 
ments (mostly deficiency payments) may 
be nearly $6.5 billion, compared with $6 
billion in 1989 and almost $11 billion in 
1988. 

Based on current Conservation Reserve 
Program enrollment, conservation pro- 
grams probably will account for about 20 
pa-cent ($2 billion) of all payments in 
1990. 

Production expenditures climbed about 6 
percent in 1989, to an estimated $143 bil- 
lion, and could remain between $142 and 
$146billioninl990. Cash expenses this 
year may be less than 1 percent over 
l989 T s $121 billion. 

The index of prices paid for feed could 
average about 15 percent less than in 
1989, reflecting 20-25 percent lower soy- 
bean meal prices, 7-10 percent lower 
com and hay prices, and a drop of more 
than 20 percent in the average annual 
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price of oats. Lower feed prices arc 
behind most of ihe lO-percentfall 
expected in feed expenses. 

Prices of fertilizer, fuels, and chemicals 
are forecast up 5-10 percent, so manufac- 
tured Input expenses couJd climb SI bil- 
lion (5 percenl). Interest expenses 
probably will stay near $15 billion for 
the third consecutive year. 

Large Midwest Gains 

Although the net cash income of the 
farm sector as a whole may grow 6 per- 
cent in 1990, producers in the Southeast, 
Northeast, and South Central regions 
may register gains of only 3 percent or 
less. The S2-billion incYcase in net cash 
income for Lhc Midwest is 60-65 percent 
of the total gain expected in the farm sec- 
tor. Farmers hi the West could see their 
net cash incomes grow by more than $1 
billion in 1990. 

Larger poultry receipts likely will boost 
livestock receipts in the Southeast 
Although poultry receipts are expected to 
grow less than 5 percent nationally, farm- 
ers in the Southeast will get 35-40 per- 
cent of the gain. Although fruit and 
vegetable receipts nationally are 
expected to be up, the winter crops were 
damaged by the freeze in Florida. 

The Southeast also accounts for almost 
20 percent of oil crop receipts. Soybean 
prices could be down 15*20 percent from 
last year, although peanut sales may be 
up 25 percent nationally. A$250-mil- 
liondrop in government payments to the 
Southeast could partially offset the 3-pcr- 
ccnt gain in crop receipts and keep net 
income there from climbing more than 3 
percent. 

In ihe Northeast, net cash income may be 
up slightly. The Northeast provides 
about 20 percent of farm receipts nation* 
ally from dairy products and 10-15 per- 
cent of cash receipts from poultry. 
Despite strong pouliry receipts, if dairy 
receipts decline as expected, Northeast- 
ern livestock cash receipts could dip 
nearly 3 pcrce^ 
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In All Regions, Government Payments Drop as Share of Gross Cash Income 
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Although lhc Northeast provides less 
than 10 percent of all fruit and vegetable 
receipts and less than 5 percent of feed 
grain receipts, these crops are important 
locally and probably will be responsible 
for boosting crop receipts. 

The South Central slates account for 
about 25 percent of poultry receipts, over 
50 percent of cotton sales, and 20-25 per- 



cent of feed grain receipts. U.S. cash 
receipts for cotton arc expected to be sta- 
ble in 1990, but rice receipts could 
increase as much as 15 percent nationally. 

Lower deficiency payments in the South 
Central states could offset the 3-pcrccnt 
higher cash receipts, and the region's net 
cash income could be down from 1989. 
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Biggest Gain In Net Cash Income Likely In Midwest 



Northeast 
Oto 1%rise 
(S4,0b»llftri? 




Projected change in net cash income, 1989-90. in black 
Average net cash income. 1967-88, in color 



In the Midwest, a projected $2-$3 billion 
gain in food grain and feed crop receipts 
probably will boost fanners' crop 
receipts. Since the Midwest accounts for 
45 percent of all food grain sales and 70 
percent of feed crops, crop cash receipts 
could be up nearly 1 percent there in 
1990. 

U.S. hog prices could average $5 per cwt 
higher than last year, and arc likely to 
nudge up the Midwest's livestock 
receipts. Although direct payments to 
the Midwest may be down 6 percent 
($350 million), and cash expenses up 
$500 million, farmers* net cash incomes 
could be about 10 percent bigger there. 

Farmers in the West may have over $1 
billion more crop receipts in 1990. West- 
em farms usually provide 25 percent of ■ 
the nation's food grain receipts, almost 
35 percent of cotton, and 55 percent of 
vegetable cash receipts. Both food crop 
and vegetable receipts could.be up 6-8 
percent nationally. 

Direct payments may be down about 10 
percent in the West, mainly because of 
lower rice and cotton deficiency pay- 
ments forecast for 1990. With stable 
cash expenses, farmers in ihe region 
could sec their net cash income increase 
7-lOpcrcenl this year. 



Regional shares of direct government 
payments have been fairly stable for the 
last 5 yean;. For 1985-89. Midwestern 
farmers have grown the most feed and 
food grains of any region and have 
received 55-65 percent of direct pay- 
ments; farmers in the South Central 
region have collected 15-24 percent: the 
West, 12-16 percent; the Southeast, 5-7 
percent; and the Northeast, less than 3 
percent 

Just as total payments have declined 
since 1 987. so has their contribution to 
incomes in all five regions* In 1987, 
direct payments were 15 percent of gross 
cash income in the Midwest, but they are 
forecast to be 7-8 percent in 1990. 

Farmers in the South Central region may 
see payments fall from 12 percent of 
gross income in 1987 to less than 6 per- 
cent this year. In the Southeast and the 
West, farmers' payments may be 2-4 per- 
cent of income, compared with 5-6 per* - 
cent in 1987. [Diane Bertclscn (202} 
786-1808] M 



Farmer Mac 
Ready To Go 



In January, the Federal Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation, or Farmer 
Mac, released its security guide, 
marking the kick-off of the new second- 
ary market for farm real estate and rural 
housing mortgages. The manual outlines 
final underwriting standards and operat- 
ing rules and procedures. Farmer Mac 
officials are now ready to approve the 
first loan pools for sale. 

In a secondary market, lenders sell loans 
to investors. In the primary market, lend- 
ers—called originators— make loans to 
borrowers* Loans sold through the 
Farmer Mac market will be bundled 
together (pooled) by a financial interme- 
diary (pooler), and securities backed by 
the pool will be sold to investors based 
on the economics of the loans in the pool. 

Farmer Mac, which has the ability to bor- 
row from ihe U.S. Treasury if needed, 
enhances the value of ihe securities sold 
by guaranteeing investors timely pay- 
ment of principal and interest. 

Some preliminary data suggest that farm 
lenders in 12 Com Belt, Lake, and North- 
ern Plains states will be most active in 
Farmer Mac, while banks in Eastern 
stales will be less active. 

Farmer Mac could broaden farmers* 
access to long-term real estate financing 
at fixed interest rates. If Farmer Mac 
becomes widely used, farmers could see 
less variation in lending terms, loan docu- 
mentation, and interest rates as the mar- 
ket standardizes farm real estate loans 
much the way secondary markets have 
done for housing loans. 

Because the new market will make it eas- 
ier and less risky for lenders to special- 
ize, lending costs could fall and farmers 
could pay somewhat lower interest rates. 
However, any benefits will pass mostly 
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to those borrowers meeting Farmer Mac 
underwriting standards. 

Although the market is ready to go, 
many uncertainties remain about how 
great its benefits will be. If the market 
develops slowly, and few lenders partici- 
pate, the benefits will be small and a 
long time coming. 

Who Witt Sett? 

Participation in Farmer Mac either as a 
pooler or as an originator requires own- 
ing voting common stock, which was 
sold in 1988. 

At least initially, commercial banks and 
the Farm Credit System (FCS) stand to 
be primary originators of Fanner Mac 
mortgages because they hold the major- 
ity of the voting common stock. Their 
participation will be critical for a fast 
start-up of the market, at least until more 
lontraditional lenders gel established. 

By statute, Fanner Mac stock was 
divided into Class A and Class B, Class 
B stock was issued to FCS lenders and 
Class A to non-FCS lenders. Enough 
stock was purchased by the FCS to 
enable its full participation 

Class A stock was purchased primarily 
by commercial banks. But, roughly 100 
savings and loan associations, life insur- 
ance companies, agricultural credit corpo- 
rations, and mortgage corporations also 
bought some. 

There are 1 ,900 commercial bank names 
on Fanner Mac's stockholder list, if 
banks associated with multibank holding 
companies are included. The number of 
banks and other lenders eligible to panic- 
ipate could be somewhat higher, though, 
because an undetermined amount of 
stock was sold to nominees of the actual 
holder. This masks real ownership, until 
verification is required by Fanner Mac. 

Seventy-five percent of Farmer Mac -eli- 
gible commercial banks are concentrated 
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in 1 2 Com Belt. Lake, and Northern 
Plains states. Iowa has the greatest num- 
ber of stockholding banks, 291. Farmers 
in these states may experience the best 
access to Farmer Mac mortgages. 

Twelve states, primarily in the East, have 
fewer than four participating banks each, 
while seven states appear to have no eli- 
gible banks. Farmers in these stales may 
experience somewhat less competition 
for their business if other eligible lender 
groups are not active in Farmer Mac. 

Limited Sales 

Participating banks 1 current farm lending 
volume suggests that their loan sales 
through Farmer Mac could be limited, at 
least initially. Asof mid-1989, partici- 
pating banks held $4,6 billion worth of 
loans backed by farm real estate, just 28 
percent of all such debt held by banks. 
That's roughly 6 percent of outstanding 
farmland debt held by all lenders* 

So, the banks do not have a large supply 
of existing mortgages to sell. The mar- 
ket will have to depend on new mortgage 
originations from the banks or on loans 
from other lenders. Regardless, only a 
fraction of this likely would meet under- 
writing standards and carry fixed interest 



rates- For a fast start-up, sufficient loan 
volume is critical to keep the market's 
operating costs down. 

The share of farm debt held by participat- 
ing banks varies by state, also suggesting 
that origination volume could differ 
regionally. For example, the 56 eligible 
banks in Texas hold only about 1 percent 
of all Texas farmland debt On the other 
hand, in Iowa the share is 12 percent. 

Most Farmer Mac banks are familiar 
with agricultural lending; nearly 75 per- 
cent have an above-average concentra- 
tion of farm loans in their portfolios. Yet 
only about a third of all banks specializ- 
ing in farm lending appear to be partici- 
pating in the program. 

Participation by lenders aside from com- 
mercial banks also will influence how 
fast Farmer Mac develops. Participation 
by the FCS and life insurance compa- 
nies, which hold 35 and 12 percent of 
farmland debt, is hard to estimate. But 
because they are major players in farm- 
land lending, they will be key to a good 
start. 
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Some PCS lenders will undoubtedly use 
Fanner Mac as a marketing and risk-man- 
agement tool. Others appear to be taking 
a wait and see attitude on how competi- 
tive the Farmer Mac market will be as a 
source of funds. Six PCS districts have 
formed the Farm Credit Mortgage Corpo- 
ration to act as a national pooler for PCS 
or non-FCS originations. 

Two life insurance companies say they 
axe interested in pooling loans. Five life 
insurance companies appear on the stock- 
holder list, but some may not originate 
mortgages because of the costs involved. 

However, they might buy Farmer Mac 
securities or use the market to sell exist* 
ing mortgages they now hold Life insur- 
ance companies currently tend to 
specialize in financing agribusiness. 

Factors To Watch 

Will Fanner Mac be able to attract invest- 
ors at a price that lenders and farm bor- 
rowers can profit from? Can it deliver to 
borrowers funds that are competitive 
with the FCS7 

Farmer Mac's benefits to farmers and its 
growth prospects hinge on how competi- 
tive the market can be with other sources 
of funds, after fees are paid for pooling, 
servicing, trusts, security issues, and the 
Farmer Mac guarantee. Loan pools and 
securities will need to be structured to 
keep operating costs down. 

How the required reserve portion of 
loans sold through Farmer Mac will be 
handled between originator and pooler 
will in pan determine lenders 1 activity. 
Farmer Mac requires that lOperccntofa 
mortgage sold into the market be held 
against future losses. This could be held 
by the originator as a subordinated partic- 
ipation interest, or it could be sold to the 
pooler or investors. The lender may 
have to hold more capital if the 10-per- 
cent portion is not sold. 

Banks and other regulated lenders face 
new capital requirements at the end of 
1990. These requirements will stale how 
much capital a bank must hold against 



thp chance a loan sold through Farmer 
Mac goes bad. The guidelines could 
affect the profitability of Farmer Mac 
mortgage sales for some lenders by 
increasing capital requirements. 

For banks, the need to improve liquidity 
is a major Incentive to sell loans in a sec- 
ondary market. But, currently there does 
not appear to be a pressing need for liq- 
uidity among the lenders. 

Because Farmer Mac will deal only with 
fixed-rate mortgages, at least initially, 
farmers' demand for fixed- versus vari- 
able-rate mortgages also will help deter- 
mine how fast the market grows. 
Variable-rale mortgages are more tied to 
short-term interest rales. So, when short- 
term rates are low relative to long-term 
rates, the demand for fixed -rate mort- 
gages weakens. 

The volume of farmland transactions and 
the demand for credit to finance these 
transactions will influence the start-up of 
the market as well. Demand for farm- 
land credit is projected to increase only 
modestly in 1990. [Steve Koenig and 
Cliff Rossi (202) 786-1 893 [ ■ 



Payments Go 
To Largest 
Farms" 



Data from the 1988 Farm Costs 
and Returns Survey (FCRS) 
show that government payments 
to farmers are distributed on the basis of 
production, in accord with the 1985 farm 
bill. 

One of the main purposes of the 1985 
farm bill was to increase farmers' cash 
incomes. In thai year, 12 percent of farm- 
ers had both negative cash flows and 
debl-to-asset ratios of 40 percent or 
more, indicating that they were in finan- 
cial distress. 

At the same time, the farm bill was 
intended to reduce the large existing 
grain stocks by controlling production 
through the Acreage Reduction Program 
(ARP). The mechanism used to effect 
these policies routes most government 
payments directly to fanners through 
deficiency payments and CCC nonre- 
course Loans. Both methods of payment 
are based on the amount of a supported 
commodity produced. 

Lorenz Curve Analysis 

A Lorenz curve helps depict the distribu- 
tion of direct government payments. It 
consists of a plot of the accumulated per- 
centages of one variable against the accu- 
mulated percentages of another. If 
payments are distributed equally, the 
curve is actually a straight 45-degrec 
line. The more skewed the distribution, 
the more the curve sags downward from 
the diagonal. 

The accompanying figure entitled "90 
Percent of Farms Receive Only 12 Per- 
cent of Direct Payments" compares the 
distribution of government payments to 
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Distribution of Payments Reflects k 85 Farm Bill 
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the number of farms receiving govern- 
ment payments and the total number of 
farms in the U.S. The distance of both 
curves from the diagonal shows that, per 
farm, government payments are highly 
unequally distributed. 

Of all farms receiving government pay- 
ments, 32 percent receive 90 percent of 
ihe payments. On the basisof all farms— 
those receiving payments or not — the 
unevenness is even more marked. Sixty- 
four percent of all farms receive no 
direct government payments, so 90 per- 
cent of government payments go to 12 
percent of the total farms. 

This distribution is expected because the 
basis for government payments for crops 
established in the 1985 farm bill was 
solely units of production. 

The second accompanying figure, enti- 
tled "Government Payments Arc Based 
on Production," compares Lorenz curves 
for the number of participating com spe- 
cialty farms (that is* farms receiving 
more than 50 percent of their gross cash 
income from com) and program corn 
production. 

Thecurve labeled 'Program com produc- 
tion" shows the relation between the 
cumulative percent of program crop pro- 
duction and the cumulative percent of 
direct government payments. As an 
example of the interpretation of ihe 
curve, if each farmer received the same 
government payment for each bushel of 



com produced, the curve would be a 
straight line exactly on the diagonal. 

Here the curve is slightly lower than the 
diagonal, since some payments are asso- 
ciated with minor program elements 
other than com which are not covered by 
the payment limitation. Program yields, 
frozen by the 1*985 farm bill, also affect 
the distribution. The Lorenz curve for 
com production and government pay- 
ments illustrates clearly that payments 
are distributed almost completely on the 
basis of production , regardless of farm 
size. 

90 Percent of Farms Receive Only 
12 Percent of Direct Government 
Payments 

Cumulative percent of direct 
government payments 
100 




20 40 60 80 
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Data from FCflS fori 988. 



Income Share Analysis 

The share of gross farm income (total 
farm income before expenses) made up 
by government payments provides 
another measure of government payment 
distribution by farm size. For farms with 
sales between $40,000 and $249,999, 
payments arc about 1 1 -2 percent of gross 
income. This group received approxi- 
mately 50 percent of government pay- 
ments in 1988. 



Government Payments Are Based on 
Production 
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About 9 percent of gross income was 
government payments for farms with 
sales between $250,000 and $499,999. 
Some of these farms hit the $50,000 ceil- 
ing on payments. The category above 
thai — the largest farms — had a much 
lower percentage as they hit the $50,000 
payment limit 

Note that the average payment per farm 
for the highest sales class is above the 
$50,000 limit. There are several reasons 
for this. The type of business organiza- 
tion which would be considered a single 
farm for the survey may allow several 
individuals associated with the farm each 
to receive up to the $50,000 limit. Also, 
payments received in one calendar year 
can bridge two crop years. Finally, a por- 
tion of payments have a limit of 
$250,000 rather than $50,000. 

The smaller, noncommercial farms* with 
$10,000 to S39.999 in sales ($40,000 is 
used here as the lower limit for classifica- 
tion as a commercial farm), received a 
smaller share of government payments in 
relation to gross farm income than the 
lower two sales classes of commercial 
farms. The two smallest noncommercial 
classes each have a much smaller share 
of farms which report any payments. 

The smallest sales class, less than 
$10,000, has only 11 percent reporting 
government payments, while in the next 
largest sales class. 39 percent reported 
receiving government payments. This 
compares with 64 to 75 percent of the 
farms receiving government payments in 
the larger sales classes. Finally, the per- 
cent of total planted acreage consisting 
of program crops is much lower in the 
smallest two sales classes. 

For farms with nonprogram crops or low 
production, the current supply-control 
programs provide little in the way of 
income stabilization, [Gerald Whittaker 
(202) 7861800] ■ 



Expansion 
Likely To 
Continue 



The fourth quarter of 1989 and Jan- 
uary 1990 probably mark the low 
point of the current growth slow- 
down. Continued moderate improve- 
ments in net exports and the effects of 
earlier interest rate declines are likely to 
keep the economy expanding. through 
1990. 

Modest economic growth and a mone- 
tary policy aimed at holding inflation 
low probably will succeed in keeping ihe 
underlying inflation rate on a downward 
trend. Lower inflation will reduce pres- 
sure on interest rates and allow them to 
slide somewhat through the year. 

Unexpected changes in oil or food prices 
and the unfolding events in Eastern 
Europe provide the major uncertainties 
surrounding ihis outlook. 

While the most likely outlook remains 
mildly optimistic, several early 1990 indi- 
cators were heavily influenced by 
unusual events— strikes, weather 
changes, and unexpected foreign politi- 
cal developments — making interpreta- 
tion difficult. 

Further, disappointed expectations that 
interest rates would decline in the early 
months of 1990 have led some analysts 
to conclude that the economy will grow 
much more modestly than anticipated 
only a few months ago. Now, ihcre is 
greater uncertainty among analysts about 
the prospects for the year. 

Real GNP grew Jess than 1 percent at an 
annual rate in the fourth quarter of 1989, 
the lowest since mid-1986. Most of the 
quarter's growth came from an 8.6 per~ 
cent jump in exports and the year's larg- 
est gain in consumer spending on 
services. 




Expenditures on consumer durables fell 
at an annual rate of 14 percent, and 
spending on residential building and busi- 
ness spending on plant and equipment 
slipped as well. 

Slower Industrial 
Production 

The weakening industrial sector has 
prompted renewed concern about sliding 
into a recession. Industrial production 
was up 3.4 percent in 1989, but slowed 
progressively through the year. By Feb- 
ruary 1990, production was a scant 0.9 
percent ahead of February 1989. 

Capacity utilization dropped nearly 2.4 
percentage points from February 1989, 
which was the high for the decade, Fed- 
eral Reserve tightening in 1988 and early 
1989, which brought on higher interest 
rates, is largely responsible for the manu- 
facturing sector slowdown. 

Slower real growth has been accompa- 
nied by lower inflation rates, although 
changes in inflation in 1989 and early 
1990 largely reflected volatile energy 
and food prices. In 1989, a producer 
price increase of 8 percent for finished 
goods in the first half cooled to 1.9 per- 
cent in the second Excluding food and 
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energy prices, 5. 1-pcrccnt inflation in the 
first half retreated to 3 .3 percent during 
the second. 

Energy prices, the most volatile compo- 
nent of producer prices last year, soared 
36.3 percent from January through June, 
but then fell 12.1 percent through Decem- 
ber. Beginning in late 1988, the price of 
west Texas intermediate crude rose from 
$10,31 a barrel id $17.01 by April, then 
fell U)$ 1557 by September. Thisjanu- 
ary* prices jumped again, largely in 
response to the unusually cold December. 



Interest rate declines in the second half 
of 1989 were mostly due to lower infla- 
tion. After rising throughout 1988 and 
the first 5 months of 1989* interest rates 
trended down through December and 
have remained relatively consent 
through March. Since last July, the fed- 
eral funds rate has declined from 9.24 
percent to 8.23. Last month, bank prime 
rates averaged lOpcrcent, down 1.5 per- 
centage points from mid-1989. 

For the year as a whole, real GNP grew 3 
percent, off from l988*s 4.4-pcrccnt rate. 
Real exports grew 11.1 percent, follow- 
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ing spectacular 13.1- and23.9-pcrcent 
gains in 1987 and 1988. As a result, the 
real net export deficit improved from 
$74.9bilbonin 1988 lo $50 billion in 
1989, the lowest since 1984. 

Business spending on new plant and 
equipment grew 6.3 percent, although 
residential building fell 7.6 percent, the 
third annual decline. The number of 
goods-producing jobs fell by about 
400,000 from January to December, as 
manufacturing and construction felt the 
effects of the interest rate rise from 1988. 
But consumer spending on services 
helped boost the number of nonagricul- 
iural jobs by 2.1 million, 

This year, as the economy grows some- 
what faster, much of the gain in the first 
half should be coming from consumer 
durables purchases and residential build- 
ing. Barring continued increases in oil or 
food prices, inflation is likely to slow 
somewhat: more moderate growth, addi- 
tions to capacity, and a relatively stable 
dollar should reduce upward price 
pressures. 

According to recent Federal Reserve 
Board statements, monetary policy is 
likely to remain about the same as it has 
been, again suggesting that more moder- 
ate growth and lower underlying infla- 
tion will tend to bring interest rates down. 

Eastern Europe's Impact 

Over the longer term, political liberaliza- 
tion of Eastern Europe could become one 
of the most important influences on U.S. 
economic growth. Since the new, more 
market 'oriented economies are only 
beginning to emerge, it is difficult to 
assess their impact on the U.S. economy. 
But financial markets and trade develop- 
ments arc likely to be the conduits of the 
impact 

More open trading relationships with the 
liberalizing countries likely would result 
in more U.S. exports, which would stimu- 
late employment and output But those 
gains probably will be long-term, not 
short 
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U.S. exports to the liberalizing countries 
accounted for only a small pan of those 
nations* imports in 1988, and for only 
13 percent of Lolal U.S. exports. In the 
short term, even doubling U.S. exports to 
the liberalizing countries would result in 
only 1.3 percent higher total exports, 
which probably would have a minor 
effect on the U.S. economy. 

In the longer run, however, the small 
shares highlight the opportunities the 
U.S. has to boost future exports. On a 
per capita basis. Japan in 1988 imported 
about $308 of U.S. goods, while France 
imported$18l. In contrast, East Ger- 
many imported less than $7 per capita, 
while the USSR imported a little less 
than $10. 

If per capita U.S. exports to the liberaliz- 
ing countries rose to$100 in 1988 dol- 
lars over the course of several yean, U.S. 
exports to Eastern Europe would go up 
by a factor of 10. Total U.S. exports 
would jump by roughly $37 billion (1988 
dollars). 

Direct U.S . exports to the liberalizing 
countries arc not the only way they could 
stimulate the U.S. economy. Other indus- 
trial countries send a greater share of 
their exports to the Eastern Bloc, suggest- 
ing that a substantial amount of new 
export demand may initially move to 
these U.S. competitors. If these coun- 
tries in turn enjoy faster export growth, 
their GNP's will rise, boosting their 
deftiandforU.S. goods. 

For example, according to some research- 
ers, an increase in inflation-adjusted 
exports equal to 1 percent of West Ger- 
man GNP would increase West German 
GNP by about 1 .3 percent. During the 
same year, spillover effects of faster 
West German growth likely would 
increase real U.S. GNP by about 0. 1 per* 
cent (about S4.S billion in 1982 dollars). 
West Germans and others would buy 
more U.S. products. 

Currently, West Germany sends about 6 
percent of its exports to the Eastern Bloc, 



accounting for about 1.8 percent of West 
German GNP. West German exports 
account for a much larger share of East 
European Imports than any other major 
U.S. trading partner. Thus, the West Ger- 
mans may more easily take advantage of 
established trading links, suggesting that 
their exports to the Eastern Bloc may rise 
more quickly than other Western 
countries*. 

Money Complications 

Despite the long-term trade potential of 
the Eastern Bloc, many analysts have 
pointed out that the liberalizing countries 
will have to pay for their increased 
Imports cither by exporting more them- 
selves, or by borrowing from abroad. 
Financing imports through borrowing is 
more likely in the short run, since it will 
take some lime for the countries to 
develop export goods and markets- 

According to this reasoning, the Eastern 
Bloc's greater credit demand, both to 
finance imports and to invest in much- 
needed infrastructure, could force up 
world-wide interest rates. The steeper 
rates then would curtail investment activ- 
ity in the U.S. and other developed coun- 
tries. Moreover, borrowing may be a 
problem for some already heavily 
ind btcd countries, like Poland and 
Hungary. 

Some liberalizing countries, however, 
have a relatively large savings overhang, 
that is, private savings that have accumu- 
lated over time. Unlike many Western 
countries, few liberalizing countries have 
well developed credit markets, so at least 
at the consumer level, durable goods or 
big ticket items were usually purchased 
out of accumulated savings. 

Further, consumer saving was forced, 
since government policy often limited 
consumer goods production and there 
were few goods available to buy. 



How the savings overhang is dissipated 
is a key issue. Easier access to Western 
goods could result in a spending binge, 
initially pushing up imports and increas- 
ing the level of foreign borrowing neces- 
sary to finance these imports. But, the 
development of Western-style commer- 
cial banks, or their equivalent, might 
induce savers to keep the savings, provid- 
ing some offsetting pressure to the 
expected credit demand increase. 

Another and more immediate question 
for many of the liberalizing countries is 
when and at what rate their currencies 
will be made convertible to freely traded 
currencies. Without a convertible cur- 
rency, the countries will be unable to 
obtain many of the benefits of a more 
markct-oricntcd trading environment, 
[Ralph Monaco and Elizabeth Mack 
(202)786-1782] ■ 



Upcoming Releases From 

The Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
| of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
next Agricultural Outlook comes off 
press. 
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Besides cutting erosion and boost- 
ing water quality, another goal of 
ihe Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram (CRP) is to enhance wildlife habi* 
tat on agricultural land. This prompts a 
question as to whether CRP participants 
are benefiting financially from promot- 
ing wildlife habitat. 

The CRP establishes contracts with eligi- 
ble farmers to set aside highly erodible 
or other environmentally sensitive crop- 
land for 10 years. It requires participants 
to establish grass or tree cover on the 
enrolled land. 

Although land enrolled in the program 
may not be farmed or grazed, partici- 
pants are permitted to charge access fees 
for hunting, fishing, and other outdoor 
recreation. Money generated from these 
access fees Is currently the only source 
of income, besides the government's 
annual rental payments, from the land 
enrolled in the CRP. 

Nationwide, farmers earned less than 
0.005 percent of their gross farm income 
from CRP access fees in 1987 and 0.002 
percent in 1988. 

Data from the 1987 and 1988 Farm Costs 
and Returns Surveys (FCRS) were used 
to determine how many CRP participants 
charge access fees and what these fees 
total. The two annual surveys, which dif- 
fered slightly»qucstioned farmers as to 
whether they were CRP participants; 
whether they allowed hunting, fishing, 
and other outdoor recreation on their 
land; and whether they derived income 
from these activities. 

FCRS findings indicate that only a small 
percentage of agricultural producers 




enrolled in the CRP through the seventh 
sign up period, 1988, were getting mone- 
tary benefits from hunting and fishing 
fees. 

Little Habitat 
Management 

Even farmers who do not intentionally 
manage CRP land for wildlife may be 
able to benefit by charging access fees. 
But farmers who actually promote wild- 
life habitat, such as by planting field bor- 
ders and windbreaks, have the greatest 
potential for additional income, since 
they can charge higher access fees. 

Vet, because most farmers have not 
customarily charged for hunting and fish- 
ing, they may have little incentive to 
manage actively for wildlife habitat. 

A different study found that a high per- 
centage of CRP participants surveyed in 
Iowa and Virginia were interested in 
improving their CRP land for wildlife. 
In fact, 21 percent of the Virginia respon- 
dents claimed hunting opportunities for 
themselves to be their reason for wanting 
to improve their land. But the study also 
found that two-thirds were unaware of 
the opportunity to improve their land 
explicitly for wildlife habitat. 

The effectiveness of land-retirement pro- 
grams to supplement wildlife habitat 
depends on several factors: the type and 



permanence of groundcover established 
on the idled land, the provision for 
proper nesting cover* and food and 
weather cover for the winter months. 
CRP participants have the option of 
planting 10 basic types of groundcover. 
with native and tame grasses being the 
most common. 

CRP participants may believe that costs 
are higher for establishing and managing 
wildlife habitat than for the minimum 
mandatory cover. The Virginia study 
found that only 6 percent of those sur-. 
veyed had their land in wildlife habitat 
plantings. And. of those uninterested in 
improving their CRP land for wildlife 
habitat, 16 percent claimed the additional 
expenses of management and plantings 
as the reason. 

How Many Charge? 

From the FCRS t the number of CRP par- 
ticipants was cross-tabulated with those 
producers who charge for hunting, fish- 
ing, and outdoor recreation, to determine 
the number of CRP participants in 1987 
and 1988 who supplemented then- 
income from access fees. Results were 
separated into the 10 agricultural produc- 
tion regions. 

Approximately 3 percent of the CRP par- 
ticipants in the 1987 FCRS survey 
earned Income from hunting and fishing 
access fees, while roughly a third of all 
farmers allowed hunting and fishing 
{both free and paid) on their lands. The 
Southeast and the Delta had the highest 
percentages of CRP participants who 
charged fees. lOand 13 percent. 

Only 2 percent of the CRP participants 
charged access fees in 1988. Unlike the 
1987 survey, the 1988 survey found that 
the highest percentages of CRP partici- 
pants charging fees were in the Lake 
States and the Southern Plains— 4 and 7 
percent. 
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Only Small Share of Gross Farm Income* Comes From Access Fees on CRP Land 
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Given ihe regional differences in ihe pro- 
portion or public and private land owner- 
ship, wildlife management and potential 
income from ihe CRP ait likely id be dis- 
tributed differently across regions. 

In ihe 1987 survey, the Pacific and ihe 
Northeast had no producers enrolled in 
ihe CRP who were charging access fees. 
The large quantity of public land in the 
Pacific region — approximately half — 
may help explain why no participating 
farmer mere charged an access fee in 
1987. 

The results for 1988 differ slightly. 
Again, iwo regions did nol have any 
CRP participants who charged fees, but 
ihis lime they were ihe Northeast and ihe 
Com Belt, The reasons are unknown. 
But, one reason maybe thai 1988, unlike 
1987, brought a severe drought, during 
which CRP participants were permitted 
lo hay ihctrland. 

Little Fee Income 

Liltle income is derived from charging 
access fees for hunting, fishing, and out- 
door recreation in most of the farm pro- 
duction regions, A total of just $5 
million was earned by all regions in 
1987, and only $2.7 million in 1988, Per- 



haps the drought of 1988 lessened the 
quality of food and cover available for 
wildlife and hence the amount farmers 
could charge hunters. 

Regionally, of ihose farmers participat- 
ing in the CRP and charging access fees, 
farmers in Appalachia and the Northern 
Plains generated the highest percentages 
of gross farm income from access fees on 
CRP land in 1987. 3 and 10 percent. 

Of the 10 production regions in 1988, 
participating farmers charging access 
fees in the Southeast generated the high- 
est percent of gross farm income from 
access fees on CRP land, 3 percent 
Farmers in the Lake States were in sec- 
ond place with 2 percent. 

In 1987, participating farmers charging 
access fees in the Southeast, Lake States. 
Com Belt, Delia, Southern Plains, and 
Mountain regions earned less than 2 per* 
cent of their gross farm income each 
from fees. In 1988, the Appalachian 
region, Delta, Northern and Southern 
Plains, and Mountain states earned less 
than 1 percent each. 

There are many reasons for ihe low level 
of current benefits to farmers: 
. the availability of free hunting areas. 



• noncustomary nature of access fees, 
. lack of awareness of the right to 

charge. 
. lack of knowledge about how to 

manage for wildlife, 
. reluctance to attract hunters for fear 

of vandalism , and 
. the fugitive and nomadic nature of 
wildlife. 
Producers who manage their lands to 
attract wildlife may earn either income or 
aesthetic pleasure in the future. But, as 
the surveys show, fewer CRP partici- 
pants charged access fees in 1988 than in 
1987. 

Nonetheless, wildlife does not appear 
immediately after habitat improvements 
are put in place. Establishing a healthy 
habitat takes time, and breeding signifi- 
cant populations does too. Perhaps, if 
the amount of wildlife continues to grow, 
so will the income farmers earn from 
access fees. 

Yet as the amount of wildlife grows, the 
scarcity value of wildlife will decline, 
and outdoor recreation ists may continue 
to pay lower fees or none for the use of 
private land. [Rhonda Bucklin (202) 786- 
1401} m 
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Pesticide 
Regulations 
In Flux 



Several bills pending in Congress 
aim to speed EPA's reaction when 
there is evidence that a pesticide 
creates an unreasonable risk to human 
health or the environment President 
Bush also has proposed a food safety 
plan to establish a more consistent and 
credible system for pesticide regulation. 

The bills before Congress and the 
President's plan also seek to adjust and 
standardize the criterion by which pesti- 
cide products used on food crops would 
be evaluated for registration purposes. 
They would set "negligible risk" as the 
new uniform standard for potential car- 
cinogens in processed foods. In the past, 
EPA has defined negligible risk as one 
additional case of cancer per million peo- 
ple over a lifetime of exposure. This cri- 
terion is being re-examined by EPA, and 
no decision has been reached. 

Depending on these bills 1 fate in Con- 
gress, they could lessen risk of environ- 
mental contamination, ensure food 
safety, proieciconsumers* health, and 
cut potential health hazards for farmers 
and professional pesticide applicators. 
However, crop yields could be pushed 
down, putting upward pressure on food 
prices. 

Some Background 

The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodcnlicidc Act (FIFRA), which stipu- 
lates requirements for registration and 
use of pesticide products, was last 
amended in 1988. The amendments 
were intended to help EPA reevaluate the 
600 active ingredients used in making 
approximately 50,000 pesucide products 
now being sold. 




Earlier amendments to FIFRA, passed in 
1972, required the EPA to assure that 
products registered prior to 1972 met 
contemporary standards for human and 
animal toxicity and the environment 
However, the retesting process was so 
laborious that between 1972 and 1986 
the EPA had completely evaluated only 
one active ingredient* Meanwhile, the 
remaining chemicals are somewhere in 
the ^registration process, and thus many 
of them arc still in use. 

The 1988 FIFRA amendments provided 
EPA with increased funding from regis- 
tration fees levied on chemical manufac- 
turers. Congress agreed that priority for 
scheduling ^registrations would be 
based on the potential effects of the 
chemical on the food supply or ground- 
water, the existence of outstanding data 
gaps, or evidence of adverse health 
effects to industrial orTarm workers from 
excessive exposure. 

However, no attempt was made to recon- 
cile differing pesticide registration 
requirements that exist simultaneously in 
FIFRA and in the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (FFDCA). 

Pesticides must be granted tolerances 
(the setting of maximum allowable resi- 
dues) under the FFDCA before they can 
be registered for use on food crops. For 
crops and unprocessed foods, FIFRA 
contains a risk-benefit clause, allowing 



the risks associated with the use of pesti- 
cides to be weighed against their eco- 
nomic benefits. 

On the other hand, for processed foods, 
the FFDCA's Delaney Clause prohibits 
establishing any tolerance for a pesticide 
calculated to induce cancer in laboratory 
animals, regardless of whether its residue 
level is judged to pose a hazard to human 
health. 

Since EPA cannot register a pesticide for 
food crop uses without a FFDCA toler- 
ance, It cannot grant a registration to 
newer and, in many cases, less toxic pes* 
ticides if they pose even a negligible can* 
cer risk when consumed in processed 
food. Meanwhile, older and sometimes 
more risky pesticides remain on the mar- 
ket pending EPA review under the rereg- 
istration process. 

At the sam^lime, EPA has written a new 
protocol for pesticide products posing a 
negligible cancer risk- The protocol sub- 
stitutes negligible risk for zero risk (I.e.. 
no carcinogenicity) and proposes this 
standard as the spirit rather than the letter 
of the FFDCA's Delaney Clause. Thus, 
some new pesticides that would fail the 
strict zero-risk implementation of the 
Delaney Clause would be granted 
registration. 

Waxman Bill (H.R. 1725) 

Congressman Henry Waxman (D-Cal.), 
through the Food Safety Amendments of 
1989 to the FFDCA, proposes a negligi- 
ble risk-based food safety standard to 
replace the risk-benefit standard that 
EPA currendy uses to determine whether 
to register a pesticide. 

The proposed negligible risk standard 
would be applied to all chemical pesti- 
cides on an individual basis over a 4-ycar 
period. Those products that pose greater 
than a negligible risk that cannot be mod- 
ified would be subject to cancellation. 

By 6 years after enactment, the EPA 
would further have to assure that using 
several common pesticides together on 
the same crop would pose no more than a 
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negligible risk when maximum tolerance 
levels were summed. 

Backers of the bill contend that the pro- 
posals would speed removing potentially 
harmful pesticides from the market and 
cut human exposure to manmade carcino- 
gens in the food supply, 

opponents of the Waxman bill contend 
that it could severely restrict the types 
and number of pesticide products now 
being used without considering the eco- 
nomic benefits they offer. 

As it is now, critics say, pesticide reregis- 
tration fees imposed by the 1988 FIFRA 
amendments have caused many manufac- 
turers voluntarily to cancel registrations 
of minor-crop pesticides or specific, 
small-scale uses of some chemicals. 
They say the new proposal could further 
cut farmers* options for pest control. 

De la Garza Bill 
(H.R* 3292) 

A second bill, the Food Safety Assurance 
Act of 1989, is sponsored by Rep. E. 
(Kika)de la Garza (D-Tex.). It differs 
from H.R. 1725 in two ways, 

First, for pesticides that pose greater- 
than-ncgUgibte risk, the benefits would 
be considered in establishing residue tol- 
erances in food, but the method for deter- 
mining benefits would be altered. Rather 
than assessing the economic benefits of 
using a pesticide, total societal benefits 
would be calculated. 

That is, if the risks of a pesticide are 
more than negligible, its use would be 
weighed against the dietary risks to con- 
sumers of not having the particular food 
that the pesticide makes available. 

Second, under the de La Garza bill, the 
negligible risk standard would apply 
only to individual active and inert ingre- 
dients, allowing the combined risk of sev- 
eral pesticides used on the same crop to 
be greater than negligible 

In addition, the de la Garza bill would 
establish an informal rule-making proce- 
dure to speed the EPA through suspen- 
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sion or cancellation proceedings. This 
addresses the need for EPA to have the 
ability to react quickly once a high-risk 
pesticide is identified. 

Other key elements of the bill include 
national uniformity for pesticide toler- 
ance levels— that is, superseding more 
stringent tolerances set by individual 
states — and increased funding for USD A 
to collect data on pesticide use, as well 
as support for Integrated pest manage- 
ment (IPM) programs in minor use crops. 

Many agricultural producer groups and 
commodity trade organizations, as well 
as chemical manufacturer groups, sec the 
benefits consideration as necessary in 
allowing newer, less toxic substances to 
pass registration scrutiny now blocked 
by the Delaney Clause* 

However, some consumer and environ- 
mental advocates maintain that economic 
benefits to agriculture should not be 
included when considering registration 
of a potentially carcinogenic pesticide 
for food uses. They say that these bene- 



fits, calculated in dollar terms, could be 
judged to outweigh health risks, which 
are more difficult to quantify. 

Brown Bill (H.R* 3153) 

A third bill, the Pesticide Regulatory 
Reform Amendments of 1989, is spon- 
sored by Congressman George Brown 
(D-Cal). Brown proposes four major 
changes lo current law. The most signifi- 
cant calls for expediting cancellation, reg- 
ular suspension, and emergency 
suspension processes for pesticides pos- 
ing unacceptable risks to humans and the 
environment. 

For cancellation, when a harmful pesti- 
cide is identified, EPA could issue a pro- 
posed cancellation to the registrant after 
consultation with USDA, the Department 
of Health and Human Services, and noti- 
fication in the Federal Register initiating 
a 60-day public comment period. After 
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these steps, the EPA could propose a 
final cancellation order. 

The process for regular suspension 
would be similar, However, EPA could 
begin emergency suspension proceedings 
without prior notification of the regis- 
trant or other federal agencies. Emer- 
gency suspension has been used in the 
past when a pesticide was deemed an 
imminent hazard, its use posing signifi- 
cant risks lo humans. 

The most recent pesticide suspension and 
subsequent cancellation was of dinoseb, 
a contact herbicide, in 1987. The growth- 
regulator Alar, on the other hand, was 
voluntarily pulled from the market by its 
manufacturer, Uniroyal. 

Enactment of this provision of the Brown 
bill would be acceptable to many con- 
sumer and environmental groups that 
have been concerned with the procedural 
delays and administrative requirements 
necessary lo remove a harmful pesticide 
from the market. 

The second change in H.R, 3153 over 
current law would require reregistraiion 
of all pesticides every 9 years lo assure 
that they comply with contemporary toxi- 
cological and environmental standards- 
Third, the bill would provide for the con- 
tinued use of a suspended pesticide In a 
state if EPA determined thai removing it 
would cause severe economic disloca- 
tion, or that no alternatives were avail- 
able. Finally, USDA would provide 
EPA with information annually on cur- 
rent pest problems, including resistance 
buildup; pest control methods being 
used; and current research into alterna- 
tive pest control and management 
methods. 

President's Plan 

Negligible risk Is the foundation of the 
President's plan. For cancellations, the 
plan provides for EPA lo consult with 
USDA and, where appropriate, with 
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HHS; for publication of proposed cancel- 
lation orders; for a comment period; and 
for an informal public hearing. 

Suspensions would be appropriate when 
EPA determined that a pesticide poses an 
imminent hazard to health or the 
environment. 

Under the plan, the definition of immi- 
nent hazard would be significantly 
changed lo give EPA greater flexibility 
lo suspend a pesticide. Then more time 
would be used lo evaluate its risks and 
benefits. 

EPA's enforcement authority would be 
enhanced. The President's plan also 
would Impose national chemical stan- 
dards for tolerances that would supersede 
state standards. 

Economic Consequences 
For Agriculture 

What these proposed changes might 
mean for farmers depends on what 
becomes law and how that law is 
enforced. Specifically, what pesticides 
would be targeted by the pending legisla- 
tion is unclear. And the economic conse- 
quences would ultimately depend on 
regional differences in pest infestations 
and pesticide use. 

USDA economists have examined the 
potential effects of banning pesticides, 
including soil fumigants, that are cur- 



rently under Special Review at EPA, to 
give a sense of what tighter regulations 
might mean. EPA Special Reviews are 
procedures that may lead lo banning or 
restricting the use of a number of pesti- 
cides, even under current law. 

The research shows that farmers in the 
Southeastern U.S. would experience a 16- 
pcrcent drop in soybean yields if the 
insecticides permethrin, fenvalerate, and 
methomyl were banned, since the possi- 
ble alternative products would provide 
less effective pest control. Soybean 
yields would fall 54 percent if all foliar 
insecticides were taken off the market 
and no effective alternatives were 
available. 

In another USDA study, consumer costs 
were estimated lo increase by $3.8 bil- 
lion if soil fu mi gams could not be used 
to grow citrus, potatoes, tomatoes, and 
tobacco. In the short run, average annual 
consumer prices would rise 53 percent 
for fresh tomatoes, 1 1 percent for pota- 
toes, 8 percent for canned tomatoes, and 
4 percent for cigarettes. 

Some caveats to the conclusions are nec- 
essary, The analysts assumes that new 
producers would not enter the market, 
current producers would not increase 
acreage, and imports would not increase. 
If imports did come in, and new produc- 
ers step in, the estimated price effects 
would be muted (see the special article in 
the June 1989 Agricultural Outlook). 

Given sufficient development lime, less 
toxic chemical and nonchemical alterna- 
tives, including the products of biotech- 
nology and biocngincering processes, 
could be developed to replace some pop- 
ular pesticide products. [PhilSzrnedra 
(202) 786-1462] ■ 
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GATT Talks: 

No Outcome Yet 



While ihc Uruguay Round of ihc Genera] Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is scheduled to con- 
clude this December, major differences remain 
between the participating nations. The negotiating parties 
agreed in April 1 989 on the goal of "substantial progressive 
reductions in agricultural support and protection ^resulting in 
correcting and preventing restrictions and distortions in world 
agricultural markets/' But, the mechanics of reaching this goal 
are still up in the air. 

The U.S. and the Cairns Group are both proposing strong 
reforms that would eliminate domestic and trade policies that 
distort agricultural markets. The Cairns Group is made up of 
14 agricultural exporters, including Australia, Brazil. Canada, 
and New Zealand. But the EC and several others are resisting 
such sweeping changes. 

Since the midterm review concluded last April, a number of 
major proposals have been submitted. In addition to the U.S., 
the EC, and the Cairns Group, ideas for comprehensive reform 
have come from Japan, South Korea, Brazil and Colombia, the 
Nordic Countries, Switzerland, Austria, and a group called the 
Net Food Importing Developing Countries. 

Most of the proposals address four major areas: ( I ) import 
access, (2) export competition, (3) internal support, and (4) 
food safety and plant and animal health. In addition, many of 
the proposals deal with giving special and differential treatment 
to developing countries. 

Differences Galore 

Among the proposals, differences are rift. Not surprisingly, 
Japan's proposal focuses mainly on allowing nations to have a 
goal of domestic food security — defined as being self-sufficient 
in producing "basic foodstuffs." The proposals of South Korea, 
Switzerland, and Austria also place strong emphasis on food 
security. 

While Brazil and Colombia are both members of the Cairns 
Group, they have put forward a separate proposal whose main 
intent is to address the special needs of devebping countries. 

On the issue of product coverage, the US- is alone in specific- 
ally stating that trade liberalization should extend to all agricul- 
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turai and fisheries products and even other selected items, such 
as hides and skins, wood, and couon. The Cairns Group states 
that coverage needs to be more precisely defined. 

At the other extreme, the EC Is quite specific and limited in its 
product definition. Japan and South Korea also seek very lim- 
ited coverage. The two Asian countries have identical text in 
their proposals, each stating that only major agricultural prod- 
ucts having a specified volume of international trade should be 
covered. 

One of the major problems affecting world agricultural trade 
has been the wide range of the import barriers that are in place. 
Despite commonly acknowledging that such barriers are a prob- 
lem, most nations have steadily built them up. 

Tariffs for agricultural products are often much higher than for 
manufactured products. Even worse is the prevalence of non- 
tariff barriers, which ironically have legitimacy under the cur- 
rent terms of the GATT. GATT Article XI 2(c) permits 
quantitative restrictions if imports would adversely affect 
domestic supply control programs— opening a Pandora's Box 
that has allowed nations to tie up agricultural Hade severely. 

The U.S. has proposed eliminating Article XI 2(c) and convert- 
ing all existing nontariff barriers to tariffs (tarifficauon). To 
ease the transition, tariff-rate quotas arc proposed All tariffs 
would be reduced over 10 years, while quotas would be 
expanded until they no longer restricted trade. 

At the end of 10 years, no nontariff barriers would be allowed, 
and the tariffs would be at cither low or zero levels. A special 
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How Major Trade Lib Proposals Differ 



Replace nontariff barriers with tariffs,to be 
phased out over 10-year period 
(tariff i cation). 

Phase out export subsidies over 5-year period. 
Assign domestic policies to three groups: those 
to be phased out (payments tied to output), 
those to be disciplined (input investment 
subsidies), and those permitted (income 
support not tied to output environmental, 
disaster assistance, research, education). 
Treat less developed countries {LDC's) 
according to level of development in each. 



European Community 



» Reduce support and protection in order to re- 
establish market-oriented agricultural trading 
system. 

i Tariffication not viable. Border protection 
converted to fixed and variable components; 
fixed component reduced to Supply 
Management Unit level and variable component 
to fluctuate according to market conditions. 

i Flexibility in applying GATT rules to LDC's 
according to actual level of development 

Cairns Group 

■ Prohibit protectionist measures not explicitly 
provided for in GATT rules (includes variable 
levies and quantity restraints). 

■ All tariffs bound at low levels or zero. 

■ Prohibit new and phase out existing export 
subsidies. 

■ Reduce internal support through use of an 
aggregate measure of support (AMS) where 
calculable, otherwise through commitments^ 
reductions in support prices and budget 
expenditures. 

■ Internal policy categories similar to U.S. 
proposal, 

i Measures in LDC's that encourage 
development to be exempt. 



• Emphasizes special nature of agriculture and 
food security. Insists on countries' right to 
support certain level of self-sufficiency in "basic 
foodstuffs," 

> Reduce and eliminate export subsidies. 

> Domestic support with no (or negligible) trade- 
distorting effects should be permitted; other 
policies reduced through commitments based 
on an AMS. 

» Allow LDC's longer time frame to achieve 
Uruguay Round goals. 

South Korea | 

■ Consider the noneconomic factors affecting the 
farm sector 

i Continue nontariff barriers due to the variability 
of agricultural supply and demand. 

■ Phase out export subsidies except for food aid, 
» Continue agricultural subsidies that play a role 

in providing socio-political stability* 
» Supports use of an aggregate measure of 
support in principle, but proposes extensive 
modifications. 



Brazil and Colombia 



i Ensure more favorable treatment Of developing 
countries, 

■ Accept tariffication but argue for longer time- 
frames for developing counties. 

i Outlaw export subsidies "from the very 
beginning (of the transition process]," 

i Continue those internal support policies that 
foster development of infrastructure, 

Nordic Group | 

■ Support gradual change in level and form of 
border protection, 

■ Tariffication among feasible alternatives. 

» Objective needs of individual LDC's must be 
considered. 

Food Importing Group 

■ Negotiators should consider interests and 
problems of importers, 

■ Continue special treatment of LDCs, and food 
aid, 

■^Stricter discipline applied to export subsidies. 
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safeguard mechanism would also be used to protect against 
import surges. 

The Cairns Group too would replace nontariff barriers with tar- 
iffs, which would be reduced over an unspecified period. How- 
ever, other major players have not shown the same willingness 
to accept reform of import barriers. 

Specifically, the EC has fought tarifficalion. While the Commu- 
nity may accept a modified form of it, some there have sug- 
gested that the price of this acceptance might be 
"rebalancing" an adjustment in the existing levels of 
protection 

In particular, the EC proposes that it boost tariff rates on oil- 
seeds and nongrain feedstuffs, and cut barriers on grains. Both 
the U.S. and Cairns Group are unwilling to go along with any 
proposal that would increase protectionism. As a Laciical rejoin- 
der, politicians In the EC have claimed that the U.S. 
Administration 's "flexibility" proposal for the next farm bill is 
a form of rebalancing. 

The U.S. Administration has said that any farm bill passed this 
year would have to be revisited next year to mesh farm supports 
with the new GATT accord. Bui, Congress would first have to 
ratify the GATT agreement. 

Unlike the EC's "rebalancing " Japan's proposal openly argues 
to keep Article XI 2(c). In addition, the South Korean proposal 
and the proposal made jointly by Brazil and Colombia both sug- 
gest keeping exceptions for developing countries. 

Divisive Export Subsidies 

In the previous GATT round, the Tokyo Round, concluded in 
1979, negotiating nations agreed that agricultural export subsi- 
dies should be subject to GATT disciplines. But soon after the 
Lalks concluded, the EC increased its use of agricultural export 
subsidies, and the disciplines proved ineffective. Other coun- 
tries, including the U.S., then came out with their own export 
subsidies. 

The current proposals by both the U.S. and the Cairns Group 
would end export subsidies. The U.S. proposes that they be 
phased out over 5 years. While the Cairns Group docs not spec- 
ify a time frame, it docs state that subsidies would be frozen at 
existing levels and then would be phased out using "an agreed 
timetable and formula." 

Export subsidies are viewed differently by most of the other 
GATT contracting parties. Japan, for example, has no agricul^ 
turat export subsidies. But, in order to help protect its farmers, 
Japan proposes that other nations' export subsidies be cut and 
eventually eliminated. In contrast, South Korea expresses con* 



cem that food aid to developing countries could be adversely 
affected. Yet, all of the proposals to eliminate export subsidies 
allow for bona fide food aid. 

Linking Domestic Subsidies 

On the issue of domestic programs, the impetus to reform again 
comes from the U + S. and the Cairns Group. The U.S. has 
firmly stated that agricultural subsidies per sc are not the prob- 
lem, only those subsidies thai distort trade. Accordingly, the 
U.S. proposal is to divide domestic subsidies into three 
categories. 

Those that are most trade-distorting would be phased out over 
10 years (so-called red-light policies), while those that create 
minimal distortions would be permitted to continue (green-light 
policies). Other policies (yellow-light policies) would be sub- 
jected to new GATT disciplines and would be reduced via an 
aggregate measure of support that weighs both commitments 
and the reductions taken under those commitments. 

The Cairns Group also favors progressive reduction of the most 
trade-distorting domestic support policies, with its proposal call- 
ing for a wide range of actions, including reductions in pro- 
ducer support prices and budget expenditures. 

The EC again takes a different tack, however, with a proposal 
to reduce support on the basis of Support Measurement Units 
(SMU's)* To remove the effect of fluctuations in exchange 
rates and market prices, SMU's would be based on fixed refer- 
ence prices. So, the SMU's would be relatively unresponsive to 
changes in world agricultural markets. It is also unclear how 
far reductions would be taken in SMU's: the EC is similarly 
vague with respect to program and commodity coverage. 

Japan argues that those domestic subsidies that "play an essen- 
tial role in meeting the multiple needs of agricultural policy, 
such as land preservation and environmental conservation, and 
sustenance of regional community" should be permitted. 

South Korcafsimilarly mentions the importance of "sociopoliti- 
cal stability' 1 in considering reductions in support The pro- 
posal offered by Brazil and Colombia expresses the concern 
shared by many developing countries that internal support poli- 
cies that aid the development of infrastructure should not be 
reduced. 

Some Agreement on Food Safety 

The arena of food safety and plant and animal health features 
the least amount of dissension among the major negotiating 
nations. 

Food safety measures often have been used as implicit barriers 
to keep out imports that compete with domestically produced 
products. Accordingly, most of the GATT negotiators would 
seek to harmonize international standards and settle disputes 
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between nations using already existing international organiza- 
tions, such as the Codex Alimentarius Commission, the Interna- 
tional Office of Epizootics, ornthe International Plant Protection 
Convention. 

Generally, this is the one area of the negotiations where the 
U.S., the Cairns Group, the EC, and several other nations agree. 
There are important exceptions, however In particular, the pro- 
posal by Japan calls for "allowances... for differences in sanitary 
conditions, geographical conditions, and dietary customs,,, from 
country to country." The South Korean proposal expresses sim- 
ilar concerns. 

Other GATT participants sec Japan and South Korea as unwill- 
ing to give up existing sanitary and phytosan itary measures 
because they are implicit trade barriers. The proposal by Brazil 
and Colombia, on the other hand, expresses the need for extra 
time and technical assistance that many developing countries 
will need in harmonizing their regulations and bringing their 
products into line. 

In this arena, some intra-EC complications exist as well. As the 
Europe 1992 movement progresses, there are indications that 
EC member countries are likely to negotiate standards among 
themselves that differ from international standards. This 
approach could distort world trade patterns and cut U.S. agricul- 
tural exports (sec the special article in the December 1989 Agri- 
cultural Outlook). 

LDC Exceptions 

In its proposal, the U.S. recognizes that less developed coun- 
tries (LDCs) need to retain some tariffs as well as continue 
some subsidies that foster long-term development. So, the U.S. 
proposal suggests linking the degree of special treatment to a 
country's level of economic development. But, the U.S. 
opposes any permanent exceptions to GATT disciplines for 
LDC 's. The Cairns Group, the EC. and Japan also see the need 
for special treatment of LDC's. 

In essence, though, the lack of disagreement in this particular 
area probably stems from the lack of specifics in the proposals. 
Even the proposal from Brazil and Colombia is fairly general. 

The use of an aggregate measure of support (AMS) in the nego- 
tiations is another critical issue. An AMS measures the total 
amount of support that agricultural producers or consumers of a 
particular country receive. If GATT decides to use an AMS. 
the focus will shift to what kind and how it will be used. 



The U.S. has suggested that the producer-subsidy equivalent is 
one possibility, but It should be confined to yellow-light poli- 
cies. The Cairns Group has suggested the trade distorting equiv- 
alent, while the EC has proposed the SMIL The choice is 
important, because how the degree of support is estimated and 
used will govern how much liberalization takes place. 

Other Proposals 

The Nordic Countries 1 proposal suggests moving "towards poli- 
cies that are less trade distorting than those presently 
employed" while at the same time honoring "clearly defined 
national policy objectives such as.. .food security, and regional, 
social, as well as environmental objectives consistent with the 
objectives of these negotiations.*' 

The Nordic Countries* proposal shows a willingness to reduce 
domestic support and work toward eliminating most export sub- 
sidies. It also argues for the usefulness of an AMS. Andtar- 
iffication— with some form of stabilizers or safeguards — is 
explicitly accepted as a "feasible alternative." 

The Swiss and Austrian proposals are quite similar to the Japan- 
ese, stressing food security and other noncommercial objectives. 

The Net Food Importing Developing Countries* proposal, pre- 
pared by Egypt, Jamaica, Mexico, Morocco, and Peru, is sup- 
ported by other developing countries. It states that these 
nations regard themselves as net losers in the trade reform pro- 
cess, mainly because of the higher international trading prices 
that are expected lo result (sec the Agricultural Economy 
department). 

The importers* proposal emphasizes treatment fostering food 
aid and makes a strong case for developed nations to give tech- 
nical assistance to less developed nations to "enhance the capac- 
ity to increase agricultural productivity and production/* 

Why the Differences? 

The differences behind the numerous GATT proposals stem not 
just from the differences in existing economic systems and cur- 
rent fortunes of the negotiating countries. They also come from 
fundamental differences in socioeconomic philosophies. This 
is especially true for the U.S., EC, and Japan. The U.S. has 
long been much more market oriented and so has been a strong 
advocate for free trade. 

On the other hand, the countries in the European Community 
have a history of cartels and managed trade that goes back long 
before the EC was founded. There, a free market is sometimes 
viewed as a threat more than an opportunity. Even within the 
EC, though, there are wide ranges of economic philosophies; 
some countries like the Netherlands have been free trade advo- 
cates for centuries. 
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No country has benefited more than Japan from the more open 
worJd trading system that has been fostered under GATT dur- 
ing the postwar era. However, Japan's economic success has 
come within the context of a modem state where the Confucian 
virtue of harmonious relations between businesses and workers 
is often promoted at the expense of consumers. 

Consequently, Japan continues to resist opening up markets in a 
way that would threaten the existing harmonics. Moreover, 
Japan has a long history of domestic food crises that drives its 
desire to maintain its producers, regardless of cost. 

With all of the differences that exist in basic economic and 
social philosophies around the world, it would seem almost 
impossible to come to a global consensus about the changes 
that arc necessary to open up world trade in agriculture. This is 
why the example of the Cairns Group is especially important in 
offering some hope. 

The Oims Group is a diverse collection of countries, ranging 
from Canada to Hungary to the Philippines. These countries, 
however, have come to realize that the costs of continued high 
levels of protection and domestic support arc considerably 
greater than the benefits. They have put most of their philo- 
sophical differences aside to argue for liberalizing world trade 
policies. 

Outlook Clouded 

Although the Uruguay Round negotiations arc formally slated 
to run through December, most of the differences need to be 
ironed out before the end of this summer. 

An informal meeting of the key agricultural negotiators was 
held last month and is being followed by a regularly scheduled 
meeting this month. Some observers believe that many of the 
remaining differences could start being worked out at these 
meetings. If so, a draft agreement could begin to be crafted this 
summer. (Larry Demon, Matt Shane, and Diana Wood (202) 
786-16J01 U 



Mandatory 
Seafood Inspection 
In the Offing? 




One of the chief issues facing the aquaculture industry 
today is possible mandatory inspection of all seafood 
products, from both fish farms and the capture industry. 
There is broad-based support for mandatory federal seafood 
inspection in Congress. 

The major issue seems to be not whether there should be a man- 
datory inspection program, but what government agency will be 
put in charge of it and what form it should take. 

In pan because many consumers believe that eating seafood 
leads to betler health, seafood consumption has grown mark- 
edly in the 1980*s. But, unuke red meat and pouliry, seafood is 
not now covered by a comprehensive mandatory federal inspec- 
tion program. 

Moreover, reports of toxic and medical wastes being dumped in 
the ocean, toxic chem ical discharges in rivers and streams, and 
numerous oil spills have given impetus to the calls for manda- 
tory seafood inspection. After incidents of marine or freshwa- 
ter pollution, a major concern of the seafood industry has been 
to find ways to restore consumer confidence in the safety of sea- 
food. One response would be to make seafood inspection 
mandatory. 
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What is the Hazard Analysis and 
Critical Control Point System 
(HACCP)? 

HACCP is a process control system which emphasizes 
the prevention of problems rather than spotting already 
contaminated or adulterated products. It includes identify- 
ing "critical control points" where contamination may 
occur. HACCP puts increased emphasis on testing at crit- 
ical control points, and less emphasis on testing the final 
product 

HACCP relies heavily on monitoring, documenting, veri- 
fying, and record keeping to control the food production 
process. Records needed at critical control points could 
include the products' internal temperature, oven tempera- 
ture, and duration of the heating process for a cooked 
rcady-to-eat product. 

The HACCP system would require food processors to per- 
form specific monitoring tasks. Under a continuous 
inspection system, such as for meat and poultry, the 
inspector and the company would both be monitoring and 
testing at critical control points. Under noncontinuous 
systems, the inspector would rely on plant records, prod- 
uct sampling, and testing. Verification would continue to 
be an important regulatory tool. 

Since the method for processing various seafood products 
differs considerably, separate HAOCP plans would have 
to be established for various types of seafood products 
and would be tailored to particular plants. 

Plans are currently being developed for HAOCP imple- 
mentation in fish products by the NMFS and for meat and 
poultry by USDA's Food Safety and Inspection Service. 



Multi-Agency Responsibility 

in the bills now before Congress, three agencies have been pro- 
posed to take the lead on inspection. Some bills name USDA 
to have overall responsibility for seafood because it already 
inspects red meats and poultry. The National Marine Fisheries 
Service (NMFS) also has been proposed as the lead agency 
because It already runs a voluntary inspection program for sea- 
food processors willing to pay for the service. Finally, the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA), because of its role in guarding 
the safety of the nation's food supply other than red meat and 
poultry, is being considered. 

Some bills have split the responsibility for the inspecuon pro- 
gram between two or more agencies. One proposal calls for 
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USDA to do the inspections at processing plants, but for the 
FDA to set the standards for any tests used, and for the NMFS 
to do the inspections of fishing vessels. 

The second major question concerns the type of inspection pro- 
cess to be used in the program. Some bills propose to adapt red 
meat and poultry inspection programs to seafood The alterna- 
tive would be to use the Hazard Analysis and Critical Control 
Point (HACCP) method, and this system is the one called for in 
the majority of the bills (see the accompanying box). 

By and large, the current food inspection programs are funded 
primarily out of general government revenues. However, for 
red meat and poultry inspections, the costs of inspectors* over- 
lime wages arc borne by the processing firms, 

A different funding method would be for user fees to cover all 
the costs, and for firms to be charged for their share, Bui this 
could jeopardize small seafood processing plants that have low 
profit margins or are open on an irregular basis. 

Funding the inspecuon program from general tax revenues 
seems to have the backing of most of the parties involved in the 
debate, but there is always the possibility that a user fee would 
appeal to legislators faced with increasing budget demands. 

Another major question is what lypc of teste will be included in 
the program, Mosi bills before Cbngress call for an expansion 
of the tests now performed on some seafood products. Testing 
would be done for such contaminants as pesticides and heavy 
metals. 
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Most of the bills do not attempt to list all the contaminants thai 
should be tested for, but instead cover them by such phrases as 
"any poisonous or deleterious substance which may render [the 
product] injurious to human health." In most cases, the specific 
substances to be tested for would be named later, either when 
the detailed rules and regulations that would accompany an 
inspection bill were drawn up or when the HACCP plans for 
that class of products were drawn up + 

De la Garza Bill 

A federal] nspec lion bill (RR. 3508) sponsored by Rep. E. 
(Kika) de la Garza (D-Tex.), Rep. Walter B. Jones (D-N.C), 
and others would rely heavily on USDA. 

It would expand USDA's power to inspect fresh and marine 
fish, shellfish, and aquatic plants used as food- The exact 
nature of the inspections and their frequency would be left up to 
what is deemed necessary. The inspections would use the 
HACCP method. 

Other key points in the de la Garza bill include the following: 

. all establishments or vessels that process seafood would 
have to be registered with USDA; 

. alt labeling on processed products would have to be 

cleared with USDA; 

- all products from registered establishments would bear the 
establishment's registration number and the official mark 
of the inspection program; 

- all registered establishments would be required to keep 
records of "the receipt, delivery, sale, movement, or dispo- 
sition of all its products' 1 ; 

• inspectors would have the power to enter any registered 
establishment or vessel at any time; 

. in Cooperation with the Department of Commerce, a com- 
prehensive system would be established to monitor the 
quality of seafood coming from designated production 
areas; 

- USDA would give grants of 50 percent of the costs of mon- 
itoring production areas to each stale performing that func- 
tion, and states would be encouraged to set up seafood 
inspection programs with standards at least equal to the fed- 
cral ones; 



. the process would be extended to all imported seafood 
products through the use of random inspections and sam- 
pling. USDA could issue a certificate to foreign countries 
maintaining an inspection program comparable to the one 
setup in the U.S. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be given the authority to 
establish regulations for the following items: processing prac- 
tices in plants and on vessels; wholesomcness, packaging, and 
labeling: procedures for inspections; and standards for monitor- 
ing and classifying seafood production areas. 

Glickman Bill 

Another of the inspection bills before Congress (H.R. 3481) 
was introduced by Rep. Dan Glickman (D-Kan.) and others;, it 
would split the responsibility for mandatory inspection between 
USDA and the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS). The Secretary of Agriculture would be in charge of the 
inspection program, but the Secretary of HHS would determine 
what substances to test for and at what tolerance levels. 

This determination would be based on findings of a report pre- 
pared by the National Academy of Sciences. The report would 
detail what chemicals, bacteria, viruses, and toxins might be 
included in the inspection program. 

In the Glickman bill, the Secretary of HHS wouldestablish the 
standards for the hazardous substances, probably through the 
work of the FDA. One other split of responsibility is that the 
Secretary of Commerce would be charged with i den Li lying 
those shellfish growing areas that might be producing contami- 
nated products. 

The Secretary of Agriculture under this bill would: 

• set standards fa- sanitation in the processing, storage, and 
handling of seafood products; 

- see that each processing plant or vessel had a certificate 
showing it was following the guidelines of the program; 

. see to the inspection of all processing establishments or 
vessels involved in interstate commerce. The inspection 
would cover sanitation in processing and storage and also 
gathering samples for test usage: 

. determine that all labeling and packaging of seafood prod- 
ucts were not false or misleading; 

• monitor seafood imports to ensure their safety; 

. establish priorities for seafood safety research; and 

. implement a national program for seafood safety education. 

An important difference between the Glickman bill and the one 
sponsored by Rep. de la Garza is that the former places a spe- 
cific price tag on the activities it would mandate. Glickman's 
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bill includes appropriations of $75 million for each of the 1990- 
93 fiscal years. 

Debate Over Details 

There is a good chance that some form of a mandatory seafood 
inspection bill will eventually be passed, even though specific 
regulations are still under debate. 

A bill comprehensive enough to convince consumers of 
seafood's safety may benefit the seafood industry by increasing 



consumption. But the extent of any gain tn consumption would 
be determined by whether retail prices rise — lhai is, how much 
of the cost increase brought on by mandatory inspection is 
passed on to consumers. 

Some firms may not be able to finance the changes needed to 
comply with the new regulations, En the aquaculture industry, 
many smaller growers who process only a small amount of their 
production may leave that pan of their business entirely, while 
processing firms may want to expand their operations to distrib- 
ute any added fixed costs over more output. [David 7, Harvey 
(202) 786-18881 ■ 
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125 
124 
127 


126 

125 
128 


127 

126 
130 


125 

124 
127 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Agricultural exports ($ bil.j 2/ 
Agricultural imports ($ Ml.) 2/ 


9.8 

5.5 


8.8 

5.0 


10,6 
5.4 


39.7 
21,5 


10,3 
5.9 


8.8 

5.4 


8,8 

4.8 


— 


38.5 
21.5 


Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb J 
Sogsfmil, dozj 
MifMbll. lb) 


9,870 

5,539 

1,394 

37.7 


9,847 

5,704 
1,389 

35,2 


10.108 
5,726 

1.414 
34.9 


39.417 

22.038 

5.586 

144 3 


9,600 

5.555 

390 

36,6 


9.837 

5.940 

1.410 

38.6 


9.915 

6.020 

1.420 

362 


10,148 

6,005 

1.470 

35.5 


39,500 

23,520 

5,590 

1469 


Consumption, per cap ft a 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 


540 


55.3 


57,6 


220.5 


53.7 


55,2 


559 


58.2 


223.1 


Corn beginning stocks (rniL bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bo.) 3/ 


5.203.9 
1.785.8 


3.419.0 
1,489.3 


1,930.0 
2.378,1 


4.259.1 
7.260.2 


7.079.1 
2,223.0 


4,856.5 


— 


— 


1,9304 


Price* 4/ 

ChcMce steers — Omaha ($/cwt) 
Barrows A giMs — 7 mkts, ($/cwt) 
Bro*ler>— l2-city(c1t /lb.) 
Eggs— NY gr. A large (cts /doz.) 
MilU— ell at plant (tfcwi) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary <$/bu.) 
Com — Chicago (J/bu.) 
Soybean s — Ch i ca go ( t/bu .) 
Cotton— Avg. spot mkt. (cts /lb ) 


7385 
41.84 

87,1 

75.2 

12,27 

4.44 
2.76 
7.39 
83.1 


70.09 

46.07 

59.7 

81.5 

13.27 

4.31 
2,49 
8,71 
68.6 


72.46 

4742 

49.8 

92.6 

15.43 

4.34 

2.36 
5.70 
67.1 


72,52 

44.03 
590 
81.9 

13.51 

4,35 
2.55 

6,70 
63.74 


76-77 
48-49 
55-56 

87-88 
14.25- 

14.75 


68-74 
50-56 
52-58 

74-80 

10.90- 

11.90 


68-74 
49-55 
49*55 

02-68 

10.90- 

11,90 


71-77 
43*49 
46-52 

59-65 

11.60- 

12.60 


70-70 
47-53 
51-57 
70-76 
11.85- 
12 85 




1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


19S8 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 F 


Gross cash Income ($ Ml.) 
Gross cash expenses {$ ML) 


1506 
112,8 


150,4 
1135 


155.3 
116.6 


156.9 
110.2 


152.5 
100.7 


162.0 
107,5 


171.6 
114.4 


174 
121 


176-182 
121-123 


Net cash income JtbIL) 
Nei farm Income f$ Ml.) 


37.8 
23.5 


36.9 
12.7 


38.7 
32.2 


46.7 
32 4 


'51*8 
380 


54.5 
43,6 


57 2 
42J 


53 
49 


54-58 

45-49 


Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real ( 1977 1) 


823 
513 


788 
472 


801 
459 


713 
395 


640 
346 


599 
317 


632 

322 


667 
325 


705-720 
328-334 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sepl. fiscal years endmg with veer indicated 3/ rw -Feb first mi~rt»r 
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Table 2 — U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 



Annual 



rages 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditure* 

Durable good* 

Nondurable good* 

Clothing & etioe* 

Food l"Vff< 

Service* 
Gro** private domestic Investment 

Fixed Investment 

Change in bu sines* inventories 
Ner exports of good* & service* 
Government purch**e* ol 

Rood* & service* 
IP imphcrt price deflator (% change) 
Disposable person*! income i% bit.) 
Disposable J>er. incom* (1982 3 bit) 
Per capita disposable pef . income ($) 
Per capita di*. per. Income (1982 $) 
U.S. population. tot*L incl. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production (1*77*100) 
Leading economic 1nolcaTora(19B2-100) 
Civilian employment (mil. person*) 
CIvtMen unemployment rete (*b) 
Personal Income (5 bil. annual rate) 
Money stock-M2 (daily avo.) ($ bil,) 1/ 
ThT*s-month Treasury bill rale m) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody 4 *) (<ta) 
Housing start* (1,000) 2/ 
Auto saTea at retail, total (mil.) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 



1987 



1988 1989 R 



1988 
IV 



1988 



I 



II 



III 



% billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rate*) 



3 h 853 7 



IV R 



Gross national product 


4 r 524,3 


4.880.6 


5.233.3 


5.017.3 


6.113.1 


6.201.7 


6.281.0 


5,337.6 


Personal consumption 


















expenditure* 


3.010,8 


3.235.1 


3.470,8 


3.324.0 


3.331.4 


3,444,1 


3.508.1 


3.549.3 


Ourabl* flood* 
Nondurable good* 


421,0 


456,2 


473.1 


467.4 


466.4 


471.0 


486.1 


469.1 


998,1 


1.052.3 


1,123.5 


1.078.4 


1,096.3 


1.121,5 


1,131,4 


1.142,6 


Clothing & ehoe* 
Food & oeveregee 


1772 


186,8 


200,1 


193,9 


195.0 


196.9 


202,2 


204 3 


629.2 


6597 


594.9 


574.1 


587.3 


592.2 


598,1 


601.6 


Servteee 


1,561.7 


1.727.6 


1,874.1 


1.778.2 


1.816.7 


1.851.7 


1.890.6 


1.937.4 


Gross priv*t* domestic 


















investment 


699 


750.3 


774.3 


752.8 


769.6 


775.0 


779.1 


773.6 


Fixed investment 


670 J 


719.6 


746.3 


734.1 


742.0 


747,6 


751.7 


744.0 


Ch*nge in business inventories 


29 3 


30,6 


29.0 


18,7 


27.7 


27,4 


27.4 


295 


Net exports of goods & service* 


-112.A 


-73,7 


^47,7 


-70.8 


-64,0 


-50,6 


-45,1 


^41.2 


Government purchases of 


















good* & eervlcee 


920.1 


968.9 


1 .036.0 


1 .01 1 .4 


1,016.0 


1.033,2 


1 .033,9 


1,056.0 



1962 9 billion (quarterly data seasonally adjured at annual rates) 
4,024.4 4.143.7 4,069.4 4,106.8 4,132,5 4.162.9 4,172.4 



Sales of all reteil stores (5 bil.) 
Nondurable good* *tot*s (5 bil. 



2.513.7 


2.598.4 


2.669.4 


2.627.7 


2.641.0 


2.653.7 


2.690,1 


2.692.6 


389,6 


413.6 


425,2 


420,5 


419,3 


424.9 


4364 


420.0 


890.4 


904,5 


916.8 


912.0 


915.0 


909.7 


920.8 


921.6 


159.6 


161.3 


168.9 


164.6 


165.0 


165.8 


173.3 


171.5 


452,7 


460.0 


462.8 


462,1 


466.0 


461.4 


463 2 


460,5 


1.233.7 


1.280.2 


1.327.4 


1.295.2 


1,306.7 


1.319.0 


1.332.9 


1,351.1 


674.0 


715.8 


721.4 


709,1 


721,1 


719,9 


724.6 


720.0 


650.3 


687.9 


698 5 


6908 


696.6 


700,7 


702,7 


693,9 


23.7 


27.9 


22,9 


18.3 


24.5 


19.1 


21.9 


262 


-1157 


-74.9 


-52.9 


-73,8 


-55,0 


-51.2 


-57,1 


-68.2 


781.8 


785,1 


805,8 


806.4 


799,7 


•10.3 


805.3 


807.9 


3.2 


3.3 


4.1 


47 


4,0 


4.6 


3,2 


3.2 


3,205.9 


3.477.8 


3,7794 


3.587,4 


3.689.5 


3J47.7 


3.806.8 


3,873,4 


2.676,6 


2.793,2 


2.906,7 


2.835.9 


2.881,7 


2,887.6 


2,919.2 


2.938.6 


13.140 


14.116 


15,189 


14,504 


14.884 


15,084 


15.280 


15.504 


10.970 


11.337 


11.682 


11.466 


11.625 


11.622 


11.717 


11.762 


243,9 


246.4 


2468 


2473 


247.9 


248.5 


249.1 


249,6 


241.7 


244.1 
Annual 


246.6 


245,1 


2457 


246.2 
1989 


246.9 


247.4 
1990 


1987 


1988 


1989 P 


Jan 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan P 


129.8 


137,2 


141.6 


140.8 


141.8 


142 2 


142.6 


140.9 


140.1 


142.8 


144.9 


146,0 


144.4 


144,5 


1453 


1*5.3 


112.4 


115,0 


117,3 


116.6 


117.6 


117.6 


117.9 


117 9 


6.1 


54 


6.2 


5,3 


52 


5,3 


53 


5.2 


3.7776 


4,064.5 


4.427.9 


4.273.1 


4.501.8 


4.543.9 


4.666,6 


4.602,6 


2,909.9 


3.0724 


3.221.7 


3.0736 


3.161.5 


3.200,8 


3.221.7 


3.232 


5 82 


669 


8,12 


8.29 


7.63 


7.65 


764 


7.64 


9.38 


9.71 


9.26 


9,62 


8,92 


8,89 


8.86 


6.99 


1.621 


488 


1.374 


1.659 


1,423 


1.347 


1.254 


1.626 


10.3 


10.6 


9.9 


9.9 


8,8 


8,5 


8.9 


tfl.2 


1.51 


1.50 


1.51 


1,48 


1 53 


1.53 


1.52 


-— 


152,1 


162.9 


171.1 


140.0 


143.4 


144.1 


144.1 


P 1464 


94 9 


100.1 


106.2 


86.4 


89.4 


903 


91 1 


P 91.4 


31.5 


33.2 


35.5 


28.9 


30.0 


302 


30.3 


P 30.2 


14.8 


15.6 


165 


13 7 


13.8 


13.9 


13.7 


P 13.9 


7.8 


8.2 


8.8 


7.2 


7,4 


7,6 


7.4 


P 7.4 



Food stores (5 bil,) 

Eating & drinking places (5 bil.) 

Apparel & accessory itoree (5 bil.) 

1/ Annual date a* of December ot the year listed. 2/ Private, including farm. P - preliminary* R - revised. — - not available, 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786^3313, 



April 1990 

|pble 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings, 



1981 



1082 



1983 



1084 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 1089 P 1000 F 



Information contact: Alberto Jerardo. (202) 786-1706. 



Farm Prices 



45 



1901 F 



Average 
1980-89 













Annuel percent change 












World. lettU,$, 


























Real GDP 


1.5 


0,8 


2,0 


4.5 


3,6 


3.0 


3,6 


3.8 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 


2.8 


Consumer prices 


1S,0 


13.7 


14.3 


11,8 


11.3 


80 


10.0 


14.7 


20.5 


17,0 


8.7 


13.5 


March, *xpofte 


-2.7 


-«.7 


-2,7 


S.1 


1,0 


10.0 


18.5 


13.4 


83 


104 


0,0 


6.6 


Developed le« U.S 


























Real GDP 


1.2 


0.2 


2,2 


4.6 


3.5 


2,7 


3,4 


3.0 


3.6 


2.7 


3 2 


2.7 


Conaumer pricee 


10,0 


7,e 


S.fl 


4.7 


4.2 


2.5 


2.8 


3,1 


4.1 


4,1 


4.2 


5.6 


M#rch, exports 
Developing 
Real GNP 


-32 


-44 


-0.5 


6.0 


4.6 


10,5 


17.7 


12.5 


8,7 


11.8 


10.2 


7.7 


2,0 


1.8 


1,5 


4.0 


3.8 


3.7 


4.5 


5,7 


3,5 


3.7 


4.7 


3.5 


Con sum er price a 


28.4 


30,0 


30.5 


35.1 


35.3 


26.6 


35.3 


58.3 


57.4 


40,8 


10,0 


37.4 


March, export s 


-1.8 


-10.4 


-6.5 


2,0 


-3.1 


-6.1 


20,7 


15.6 


13.6 


8.4 


10.6 


5.0 


Atta. incl, China 


























Real GDP 


fl.1 


5.5 


7.7 


7,3 


7.0 


6.1 


7.0 


0.2 


63 


6.0 


6.2 


6.8 


Consumer price* 


0.3 


5,8 


6.2 


6.7 


7.2 


5.6 


7.4 


11,6 


0,0 


8.2 


10.4 


8,2 


March. •KDOfte 


7.6 


-0.5 


4.6 


14.6 


-0.0 


0.4 


20,4 


23.1 


13,3 


0,0 


12.6 


12.8 


Latin America 


























Real GDP 


-0.4 


-1.5 


-2,6 


3.3 


34 


3.6 


3.1 


1.0 


1,1 


1.4 


2.0 


1.7 


Consumer prices 


60.1 


73,6 


iia.o 


116.5 


127,7 


82.4 


116.2 


212.3 


340,4 


304.3 


81.2 


130 3 


March- sports 


fl.5 


-10.6 


-1,0 


6.7 


-7.5 


-14.8 


0.0 


16.0 


10.2 


6.8 


7.5 


4.6 


Africa 


























Real GDP 


-1.0 


0.8 


0.0 


-0.3 


3.0 


1,0 


1,3 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


1,6 


Conaumer prices 


23.4 


14.1 


10,7 


10.1 


11.9 


12.1 


12.6 


18 4 


16.6 


14,6 


13.1 


16.2 


March, eKPorts 


-10.7 


-0,1 


-a.o 


3.4 


1,0 


-22.1 


18.8 


-3.7 


15,3 


4.8 


76 


1.0 


Middle East 


























Real GDP 


2.7 


37 


o.s 


1.0 


-1.8 


2.0 


1.5 


1.4 


6.0 


4.4 


4.7 


1.7 


Conaumer prices 


ie.s 


14.0 


145 


10.6 


13.8 


11.7 


12.0 


19.6 


21.4 


18.0 


17.8 


16.2 


Mcrch, eKfwte 


^X8 


-21.1 


-22.2 


-10.S 


-6.8 


-10.2 


16.0 


0,0 


20.4 


6.6 


8.5 


-1,5 


Eastern Europe, mcl. USSR 


























Real GDP 





_ 


— _ 


_ 


— _ 





1.1 


1,8 


0.3 


-0.4 


0.1 


1,1 


Consumer prices 











— 


_ 


— 





32.9 


257.0 


144 2 


27.1 


145.0 


March, exports 











— 


^a.1 


^3.2 


12,8 


3.5 


2.2 


6.5 


4.6 


1,4 


P ■ preliminary, F * foreca 


jt. ■ not available. 























Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, JJ.$. Average. 



Annuel 



1890 



Ub7 


1988 


1989 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 
1977-100 


Nov 


Dec 


Janfl 


FebP 


127 


13* 


UB 


149 


144 


145 


147 


149 


154 


153 


106 


126 


135 


139 


126 


128 


128 


127 


136 


135 


103 


138 


156 


161 


151 


152 


150 


153 


151 


145 


as 


120 


128 


136 


120 


118 


118 


119 


120 


118 


fli 


117 


123 


132 


114 


112 


113 


114 


115 


112 


99 


95 


98 


87 


106 


109 


108 


102 


99 


102 


129 


133 


144 


113 


148 


146 


144 


144 


144 


144 


79 


108 


102 


112 


89 


87 


89 


90 


81 


89 


182 


184 


190 


185 


199 


208 


208 


182 


166 


173 


198 


196 


200 


t95 


210 


221 


218 


188 


169 


177 


us 


144 


156 


171 


133 


143 


139 


149 


253 


255 


147 


137 


148 


161 


121 


132 


128 


134 


242 


238 


126 


124 


167 


171 


137 


136 


166 


178 


184 


182 


148 


150 


180 


158 


160 


162 


165 


170 


172 


171 


163 


168 


174 


176 


172 


174 


175 


160 


185 


168 


129 


126 


139 


135 


144 


151 


180 


166 


162 


153 


107 


118 


138 


128 


130 


129 


134 


136 


139 


131 


162 


169 


177 


_ 


_ 


178 


_ 


_ 


180 


_ 


147 


157 


105 


— 


— 


165 


— 


— 


168 


— 


103 


128 


135 


— 


«*- 


128 


— 


— 


128 


~_ 


179 


192 


184 


— 


— 


186 


-— 


— . 


205 


— » 


148 


150 


165 


— 


— 


170 


— 


— 


170 


— 


lift 


130 


137 


— 


— 


131 


— 


— 


131 


— 


124 


126 


132 


— 


— 


134 


— 


— 


134 


— 


161 


163 


180 


— 


►■ 


183 


— 


, 


200 


— 


145 


148 


155 


— 





155 


„ 


— 


156 


m^T 


20B 


215 


223 


— 





225 


— 


— 


225 





174 


181 


193 


*_— 





199 








199 





1*5 


187 


208 


— . 


~- 


210 


— 


— 


210 





137 


138 


141 


— 





143 


«* 


— 


143 





148 


147 


158 


— 





158 


— 


— 


163 


. 


189 


182 


177 


— 





177 


— 


— 


178 


-w— 


144 


14a 


152 


— 





152 


— 


— 


156 


» 


168 


171 


185 


~- , 





179 


— 


— 


179 





151 


160 


167 


— 


^ 


166 


— 


— 


169 


— 


79 


&z 


84 


ft5 


81 


81 


83 


84 


86 


65 


67* 


632 


874 


681 


656 


662 


672 


681 


705 


700 


1.111 


1,165 


1,220 


— 


— 


1.224 


— 


— - 


1,241 




52 


54 


55 


56 


53 


54 


55 


56 


56 


« 



Price* ra calved 
All farm Products 
All ciops 
Food graJni 
Fned Qriini&.hfty 

Fevdgrllni 
Com on 
Tobacco 

Oli-tmring crope 
Frurl. nil 
Fruh mailut 1/ 
Com m# rci*l veU it* b Ee I 
Frtih maihel 
Poialoai k dry b«*ni 
Uwvioc* ft, products 
Maat animal • 
Da4ry pr ootid • 
Poultry A, *ggi 
Price* paid 
CommodilUi ft aarvicea. 
Inlaraet, tun, a wage rat at 
Production Ham* 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fert lliir 

Agricultural chemlcala 
Fuel! A anargy 
Farm & motor tuppllai 
Autoiftlrucki 

Tractor • A wir-propelled machinery 
Oth* r machinery 
Building A fencing 
Farm tarvtcai A. caah rani 
Int payable par acr* on larm raal aitale debt 
Tuti payable par act* on farm raal aitue 
Wag a ratal {teatonally edjuuad} 
Production llamr mlaran, tuii.l wag* ratal 

Ratio, prJcat recalved to pricai paid (u) V 
Prlcei received (1910-14e100) 
Prkoipald. alO, {parity Index) (1910- 14- tOO) 
Pafn>r*No (1910-14. lOOJ^ji/ 

1/ Fraih markai tor rwncllrur Hath marital a procaittng lor cttrui, 2i Ratio of Index of prices received lor all farm product! lo ind#i of price* paid for 
commodlUaia lorvicoa. Inter a iL lava*, ft uraoa ratai Ratio utaajhe most recent price* paid jndex. Price* paid data are quartarlyft. wl(l b* published 
In Januarr. April. July, I Oclobar. P * pr*tlmTn*ry. H - rovitad. — * not available. 

In tot matl on contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786*3313- 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



Annual 1/ 



1989 



1990 



Crops 

All wheat ($/bu.) 
Rice, rough ($/cwt) 
Corn (S/bu J 
Sorghum (Vcwt) 

All hay. baled ($/ton) 
Soybeans ($/bu,J 
Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Poiatoeaf&cwt) 
Lettuce (I/cwl) 
Tomaioea trash (&cwt) 
Oniona ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beana (S/cwt) 

Applaa lor fre&h use (cte.flb,) 
Peara tor trash u*e (SAon) 
Orangaa, all usee (S/box) 2/ 
Qrapenufi. all usee ($/box) 2/ 

Livestock 
Seef cattle (Vcwt) 
Calves ($/cw1) 
Hoge ($/cwt) 
Lamb a ($/cwi) 

All milk, eold to plants (#cwt) 
Milk, manut, grade (Vcwt} 
Broilers (cisTlb.) 
Eggs{cts7doz.)3/ 
Turkeys (cls.flb.i 



1967 

2.57 
7.27 
1.94 
3.04 

64.76 
5.86 

64.3 

4 38 

14.70 
20 00 

12.50 
16.50 

12.7 

227,00 

5.40 

4,96 



61 40 

78.10 

50.80 

77.00 

12.54 

11.37 

28,3 

53.1 

34.3 

91.7 



1988 

3.72 
6.83 
2,54 

4.05 

86,74 
7.42 
56.6 

6.02 
1470 
26.90 

972 
29.80 

17.4 

358.00 

7 18 

5.43 



06.80 

89.90 

42,50 

69.50 

12.24 

11*15 

34.0 

53.2 

36.9 

138.0 



1989 P 

3,80-3.90 
7.00-8.00 
2.20-2 40 
3.57-3,93 



5.35-5.65 

5/67 3 

6.85 

13.60 
31.80 
10.70 
27.90 



360.00 
6.89 
4.50 



89.70 
91,90 

43.20 

67 30 

13.51 

12.47 

364 

69.6 

40.2 



Feb 

4.03 
6,67 
2.59 

4,05 

91.80 
7.41 
52.8 

6.43 
12.40 
45.20 
11.00 
31.20 

18.0 

362.00 

6,45 

4.10 



71.60 

9590 

40.40 

68.40 

13.10 

11,60 

35.2 

62,1 

38,3 

123.0 



Sept 

3.72 
7.55 
2.27 

3.80 

84.80 
5.70 
63.8 

5.62 

12.60 

23,10 

9.55 

25,00 

19.1 

382.00 

5.62 

6 10 



66.20 

91.10 
43.40 
65,90 
14.00 
13,10 
37*1 
71.0 
37 3 
97.7 



Oct 

3.75 
7.54 
2,22 

3.61 

85.70 
5.28 

64.1 

4 97 
14.50 
29.00 

11.40 
25.40 

15.9 

387.00 

6.22 

8.18 



67,40 
90.20 
46.80 
63.10 
14.50 
13,60 
306 
71.3 
385 
100.0 



Nov 

3.71 
6.94 
2.24 
3.66 

83.60 

5.64 
65 8 

6.55 
1330 
2820 

11.30 
27.70 

13.4 

369.0 

6.47 

5.54 



69.80 
86.70 
45,00 
58 70 
16.50 
14,80 
29.6 
76.6 
40.9 
100.0 



Dec 

3.80 
6.95 
2,27 
3.53 

84.20 
564 
61.4 

7,02 

7.06 

4030 

12,40 

27,80 

12.2 

351.00 

5,63 

5.18 



71,00 
89.10 
48.20 
59.00 
16.10 
15.10 
28.6 
62,8 
39.6 
80*6 



Jan R 

3.71 
7.40 
2,31 
3.58 

85.00 

5.65 
59.8 

7.15 

10.30 

116.00 

11.60 

30.00 

12.6 

349.00 
4.70 
4.62 



73.70 
91.00 
47.30 
56.40 
15.70 
14.20 
30.7 
13,8 
35.9 
65.8 



FabP 

3.57 
7.29 
2,27 
3.58 

85,60 

5.51 
61*7 

6.94 

6.85 

122 00 

12*10 
32,10 

13.0 

389.00 
4*93 
466 



74,60 
95.70 
48,20 
61.00 
14.90 
13.10 
335 
70.4 
33.7 
70.6 



WootfctsTlb.)- 

M Seaeon a vef aga price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly price t tor livestock. 2/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 3/ Average of aM eggs 
sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at rotaij, 4/ Average local markel Price, excluding incentive payments. 57 Weighted average of first 5 
monlheof the eeason - not a projection for 1 969790 + P ■ preliminary. R-ravlsed. — m not available 

.Information contact Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6-— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
'Consumer Price Index, less food 

AJItood 
Food away from home 
Food ai home 
Mealal/ 
Beef & vaaf 
Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh truil 

Proceaeed frufl 

Fresh vegetable* 

Potato** 

Processed vegetables 
Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar A sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco A emoking products 
BeverSgaa, alcoholic 

IV Beef, veal, iamb, pork, A proceeeed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 31 Excludes butter, 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 766-3313. 



Annual 








1989 








1990 


1989 


Jan 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Ocf 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 










1982-64-100 










124,0 


121.1 


124.1 


124.4 


1246 


125.0 


125.6 


125.9 


126.1 


127.4 


123.7 


120.6 


1230 


124.2 


124.3 


124.8 


125,4 


125 6 


125.8 


126.7 


125.1 


122.2 


125,0 


125.5 


125.8 


126.1 


126,5 


126.0 


127,4 


130,4 


127.4 


124.7 


127.1 


127.8 


128 1 


128.8 


129.1 


129.5 


129.0 


130.3 


124 2 


121.2 


124,3 


124.8 


1249 


125.0 


125,4 


125.6 


126,5 


131.0 


118.7 


114.0 


118.1 


118.7 


H7.5 


117.7 


118.1 


119.3 


120.0 


122.3 


119,3 


116.0 


119.3 


119.5 


119.7 


120 


120.0 


121.3 


122,1 


124.5 


113.2 


111.5 


111.8 


113.6 


114.8 


114.3 


114.9 


97 7 


105.0 


104.6 


132,7 


1268 


140.1 


138.1 


1362 


134,0 


131.2 


126.8 


127.8 


128.6 


143.6 


144.0 


142.9 


142.3 


1452 


146 9 


143.9 


142.0 


143,0 


149.0 


118,5 


112.0 


110.6 


112.8 


115.2 


124,6 


122.9 


129.4 


134.9 


143 9 


115.6 


tl2.6 


113.6 


114.1 


114.5 


118.1 


118.2 


120.2 


122.9 


1258 


121.2 


119.6 


121.6 


121.6 


121.7 


121.3 


121.8 


121.0 


121.6 


123 5 


152.4 


145.4 


151.7 


150.6 


151 4 


155.1 


156.8 


152.7 


1548 


171.4 


125,0 


125.6 


125.6 


126.0 


126 9 


127.6 


127.1 


126.6 


1252 


125.1 


143.1 


141.4 


150.8 


150.8 


145.1 


133,9 


134.6 


141.9 


136.5 


178.9 


153.5 


130.8 


172.5 


180.7 


162.3 


153 1 


139.8 


135,0 


140.0 


150.1 


124.2 


120.9 


125.5 


126.3 


1259 


125.0 


124.6 


123.8 


124.8 


125 4 


132.4 


127.9 


132.1 


133.3 


134.1 


134.8 


135.0 


135.3 


136.1 


136.9 


119.4 


117.2 


119.2 


120.1 


120,6 


120.8 


121.3 


120.7 


121.1 


122.5 


111,3 


109.6 


111.6 


112,3 


111.2 


111.0 


111.8 


111.2 


111.0 


112.4 


117.1 


113.5 


118.1 


112.8 


112.8 


118.9 


121.8 


121.1 


117.8 


114 6 


114.4 


112.2 


114,0 


1134 


112.6 


114.1 


117.8 


118.8 


114.7 


113.1 


164.4 


157.0 


164.2 


187.5 


168.8 


166.2 


168.8 


166.6 


171.9 


174.1 


123,6 


120.3 


123.6 


124.0 


124.6 


124,8 


125.2 


125.5 


126.6 


126.2 



Aprfl 1990 



A\ 



Table 7-— Producer Price Indexes, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh A dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 

Canned fruit & Juice 
Frozen fruit&jutce 
Fresh veQ, excl, potatoes 
Canned veg.&julces 
Frozen vegetables 
Potetoee 
Eggs 

Bakery products 
Meats 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Processed poultry 
Fish 

Dairy producis 

Processed trulls & vegetables 
Shortening & cooking oil 

Consumer finished goods lose foods 
Beverage s, alcoholic 
Soil drinks 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco producis 

intermediate materials 2/ 
Materia I a for lood manufacturing 
Fipur 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 4/ 
Foodrtuffe& feedstuff* 
Fruits & vegetables 51 
Grains 
Live slock 
Poultry > live 
Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
OUtweds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodltie* 

Industrial commodities 



1087 



105 4 



102.8 

102.5 



Annual 
1988 



108.0 



106.9 
106,3 



1989 
1989 P ~35n Aug Sept R Oct Nov Dec 

1982- 100 
113.5 111,1 113.4 113.8 114.8 114.8 115,3 



112.2 

111.6 



110.5 
109.8 



112.0 

111.4 



112.4 

111.9 



112.7 
112.4 



112.7 
112.2 



113.0 
112.3 



1990 
Jan 



117.5 



109,5 


112.6 


114.7 


118,7 


118.7 


118.5 


119.5 


120,2 


120.9 


123.6 


112,0 


113.5 


111.9 


110.9 


109,7 


110.1 


113.3 


110.8 


107,4 


103.1 


103.7 


105.5 


116.9 


109,2 


110.7 


96.1 


110.0 


98,9 


104.9 


156.8 


95,0 


99.1 


103 


101.1 


103.6 


102,4 


103,4 


103.6 


1062 


106.9 


115,3 


120 2 


122,6 


122,5 


123.3 


123 2 


122,8 


122.8 


123 4 


123 9 


113.3 


129.8 


124,6 


126,7 


129.3 


125.4 


125,6 


121.4 


119.9 


128,6 


990 


100,4 


104,2 


93.4 


96.3 


81.5 


101,0 


84.1 


88 


159.9 


103,5 


108.3 


118.6 


118,7 


118.5 


119,9 


118,0 


117,7 


118.5 


119.5 


107.3 


108,8 


115,5 


113.2 


116.7 


116.2 


115.2 


118,4 


117.0 


1179 


120,1 


113,9 


1536 


148.1 


144.3 


140.2 


140,2 


146.7 


160 2 


162 


87.8 


98.8 


119,6 


127.3 


116.7 


124,6 


124.3 


134,5 


141.3 


1S4 6 


118.4 


126.4 


135.4 


132.0 


137,1 


137.7 


137,9 


137 2 


137,6 


138.7 


100,4 


99.9 


104,9 


102.8 


106.0 


105.3 


104 8 


107.1 


108.4 


110.6 


95.5 


101,4 


109.0 


107.4 


109,0 


107,4 


105.1 


108.9 


111 


113,1 


104.9 


95.0 


97,5 


95 4 


100,4 


99,9 


102.2 


103.8 


104,6 


107.2 


103,4 


111,6 


120.8 


116,3 


121.2 


119,7 


113.7 


112.3 


110.2 


107,9 


140.0 


1d8 7 


144.6 


151.6 


135.6 


133.9 


146.7 


146.5 


143.2 


158.2 


101,6 


102.2 


110.6 


107.1 


110,7 


113.3 


116.5 


120,4 


121.4 


120,9 


108.8 


113.8 


120.0 


119.0 


121.2 


120 7 


120.2 


120.0 


120.8 


122 5 


103.9 


118.8 


116.6 


117.2 


114,0 


115.5 


114.8 


117.5 


115.8 


118.8 


1007 


103.1 


108,9 


105.8 


108,6 


109.1 


110.3 


109,8 


110.4 


113.2 


110.3 


111,8 


115.2 


112.2 


117,2 


114.4 


114.5 


114.7 


114.5 


115.0 


111,8 


114.3 


117.2 


118,3 


115.6 


118.5 


117.5 


118.2 


118.0 


119,8 


109.3 


111,7 


114,5 


113.7 


114.9 


115.0 


115,2 


115.4 


115.5 


116.5 


109.3 


115.1 


120.8 


118,1 


121 a 


122.3 


122,6 


122.4 


123,3 


123.7 


154.8 


171.9 


194 9 


187,2 


198.1 


198,1 


200,7 


200.4 


209.2 


209.6 


101,5 


107.1 


112,0 


110.8 


112.0 


112,4 


112,3 


112 2 


112.0 


113.4 


100.8 


108.0 


112,7 


110,4 


113.3 


113.7 


113,3 


115,4 


115.4 


115.5 


92.9 


105.7 


114.6 


114,8 


114.8 


113.7 


112.4 


112.7 


113,8 


113,2 


108,4 


108.9 


118.3 


115,8 


118.6 


120.4 


120,6 


119,8 


121.5 


122.3 


84.2 


116.6 


103.4 


108,9 


987 


96.1 


94.1 


102 4 


97,8 


100.2 


93,7 


98.0 


103,0 


101,4 


101,1 


102.3 


101.8 


102,3 


104,0 


106,7 


98.2 


108,1 


111,1 


112.5 


110.0 


106,9 


107.2 


109.4 


112.3 


113.6 


108,8 


108,5 


114,1 


1094 


109.7 


101.8 


110.9 


103 8 


105,5 


133,5 


71.1 


97.9 


108.4 


115.2 


1003 


100,1 


982 


101.1 


101.0 


100.8 


102,0 


1033 


106,0 


104,5 


108.3 


103.7 


104 1 


105 1 


110,0 


110-2 


101.2 


121 5 


128.8 


122,4 


125.4 


134,9 


1O9.0 


111.8 


104.3 


108.9 


108,4 


98,4 


107,B 


95,8 


116.8 


113.9 


118.9 


1153 


106,3 


104.8 


91.8 


89.4 


981 


96,4 


98,1 


103.1 


105.1 


110.5 


115,8 


117.0 


99,2 


134,0 


123,8 


143.6 


115.3 


113.6 


101.7 


106 1 


106.7 


106.1 


85 7 


87 2 


939 


94,4 


92.4 


963 


95,0 


93.7 


93.7 


93,7 


110.2 


111,9 


115.5 


111.0 


118.3 


118.8 


117.8 


118.2 


117.2 


119.3 



114.9 
114.2 



All food* 8/ 


107,8 


111.5 


117,8 


115.7 


117,8 


117.5 


118.4 


119,3 


120,0 


122.7 


Farm products & 






















preceded foods & feeds 


103,7 


110,0 


115.3 


1150 


115.0 


114,5 


114.3 


1154 


118.5 


118,2 


Farm products 


95,5 


104,9 


110.7 


112.0 


109,3 


108 


106.9 


108,5 


111.1 


114.5 


Processed looda & feeds 8/ 


107,9 


112 7 


117,8 


116,8 


117,9 


117,9 


118,1 


119.0 


119,3 


120,2 


Cereal & bakery products 


112.8 


123.0 


131.1 


128.2 


132.9 


132.8 


132.9 


132.4 


132 9 


133.0 


Sugar & confee hooery 


112.6 


114,7 


120.1 


117,1 


121.3 


121,6 


120,4 


1205 


120.9 


120,9 


Beverages 


112.5 


114.3 


118.3 


116.5 


118.3 


117,1 


117,5 


It 7,7 


117,7 


1186 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, 2/ Commodities requiring further processing 1o become fin shed goods, 2/ All type a A sizes of 
refined sugar, 4/ Products entering market lor the Nrst time thai have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. 6/ Includes all raw 
intermediate, & processed looda (excludes soil drlnka, alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animal feeds). P = preliminary . R» revised 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786~33l£ 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8, — Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Annual 



1080 



Market basket 1/ 

Retail coat (1082-84*100) 
Farm value (1082-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-04*100) 
Farm vajue-f elail coet (<M>) 

Meal product* 

Refill cost (1082-84*100) 
Farm value (1082-04*100) 
Farnwelall spread (1062-04*100) 
Farm value-retail Coet(%) 

Dairy product* 

Retail cost (1062-84*100) 
Farm value (1062-04.100) 
Farm-retail tpread (1082-04-100) 
Farm value-retell coat (<tt) 

Poultry 

Retail coat (1062-04*100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-84*100) 
Farm valuer eiaN coat (%} 

Retail co*t (1082-84.100) 

Farm value (1982-84.100) 
Farnweiail ipraad (1982-04.100) 
Farm value-reteil C08t(<H>) 

Cereal & bakery products. 
Retail coat (1082-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail apread (1082-04.100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<M>) 

Freeh frulla 

Retail coat (1082-04*100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retell apread (1062-84*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<H>) 

Fresh vegetables 

fteiailcosta (1882-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-84.100) 
Farm value-retail coet (%) 

Proceeded fruit a A vegetables 
Retail com (1062-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84.100) 
Farm value-retail coeta(%) 

Fate&oTfa 

Retail coat (1982-84. 100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-04.100) 
Farm value-retail cost (44) 



1990 



1087 


1088 


1989 P 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


111,6 
07.1 

110.4 
30.5 


116.5 
100.5 

125.1 
30.2 


124.6 

107.3 

134.0 

30.1 


121,5 

106.4 

129.6 

30.7 


125.4 

106.9 

135.4 

29.8 


125.5 

106.2 

135.9 

29.6 


126,9 

105.6 

136,9 

29.4 


128,6 

108.8 

136.1 

30,1 


127.4 

110,5 
136.5 
30,4 


132.2 
118 5 
139.5 

31,4 


109.8 

101.2 

1183 

46.7 


112.2 

99,5 

125.2 

44 9 


116.7 

103.3 

130.4 

44.8 


114.0 

102.7 

125.6 

45.6 


117.5 

104.3 

131. 1 

44,9 


117.7 

101.5 

134.3 

43.7 


118.1 

100.9 

135.8 

43.2 


110,3 

104.0 

135.0 

44.1 


1200 
106,9 
133.4 

45.1 


122,3 

111 2 

133.7 

46.1 


105.0 
93.3 

117.5 
423 


108 4 
90.6 

124.7 
40.1 


115.6 
99.1 

130.9 
41.1 


112.6 
97.9 

128.1 
41.7 


1145 
06.2 

129.5 
41.1 


118.1 

101.0 

130.1 

41.7 


118.2 

104,8 

130.5 

42,6 


120 2 

110.0 

129 8 

43 8 


122.9 

113.0 

132.0 

44.1 


125.8 

117.9 

133.0 

45.0 


112.8 

93.8 

134.2 

44.8 


120.7 
110,2 
132.8 

40,9 


132.7 
118,2 
149.3 

47,7 


128.8 
112.8 

147.2 
469 


136.2 

117.8 

157,4 

46.3 


134.0 

118,6 

151.7 

47,4 


131.2 

101,8 

165.3 

41.4 


126.8 
1006 

157.0 
42 4 


127,8 
96.7 

163.6 
40.5 


128.6 
100.6 

160,9 
41.9 


91 5 
78.8 

117.9 
&3.B 


93.6 

78.7 
123.9 

52.7 


1185 

107.7 

137.7 

58.4 


112.0 
96.6 

139.7 
55.4 


115.2 
110.3 
123.0 

81.5 


124.6 

110,7 

149.6 

57.1 


122 9 

110.3 

145.5 

57,7 


129.4 

125 1 

137.1 

62.1 


134.9 

1334 

137.6 

63.5 


143.9 

135.4 

159,1 

60.5 


114.8 

71,0 

120.9 

7,8 


122.1 

92,7 

126.2 

0.3 


132.4 

101.7 

136,7 

0.4 


127.9 

102.4 

131,5 

9.8 


134.1 

99,4 

138.9 

9.1 


134.6 
99.0 

139.4 
0.1 


135 

06.7 

140.1 

0,0 


135.3 

99.4 

140.3 

9.0 


136.1 

101.2 

141.0 

9.1 


136,9 

101.9 

141,8 

9.1 


135.8 

113.0 

145.7 

28.5 


145.4 

118.5 

158.7 

25.3 


154.7 

108.0 

175,8 

22.2 


150.1 

103.2 

171.8 

21.7 


154.5 

107.4 

178 2 

22.0 


158,8 

126.6 

173.8 

25.2 


159.8 

131.8 

172.8 

26.0 


155.3 
128 2 

187.8 
28.1 


158.6 

109 2 

181.4 

21.7 


177,3 

122.1 

202.8 

21.8 


121.6 

112.0 

1285 

31.3 


129.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 


143.1 

124.0 

152.9 

29.4 


141.4 

134,1 

145.2 

32 2 


145.1 

127.0 

154 4 

29,7 


133.0 
04 8 

154.0 
24.0 


1348 

111.3 

146.0 

28,0 


141,9 

113.4 

156.5 

27.1 


136.5 
98.2 
1562 

24.4 


178,9 

194.6 

167,8 

37.4 


109.0 

111,1 

108.3 

242 


117.* 

136.6 

111.7 

27,6 


125.0 

134.6 

122.0 

25 6 


123 4 

136.3 

118.8 

266 


128,3 
1332 

124.1 
25 1 


126.4 

136.7 

123.2 

25.7 


125.0 

136.8 

122.5 

25.6 


125,0 

135.8 

121.8 

25.8 


124.9 

130.8 

123.1 

24.8 


125,1 

136.9 

121,4 

26.0 


108.1 
74.1 

120.8 
18.8 


113.1 

1030 

118.8 

24.5 

Annual 


121 2 
95.7 

130.5 
21.2 


1196 
98.7 

1273 
22,2 


121.7 
80.2 

137.0 
17,7 


121.3 
87.0 

133 6 
10.5 


121.8 
867 

134.4 
10.2 

1980 


121.0 
052 

130 5 
21.2 


121.6 
93.0 

132 1 
20.8 


123.5 
93,0 

134.7 
20,3 

1990 


1967 


1988 


1989 P 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


242.5 

145.3 
137.8 
104.6 
97.2 
7.4 
57 


254,7 

1539 
147.4 
107.3 
100.8 
6.5 
58 


269.9 

160.8 
155.4 
114.5 
109 3 
5.2 
58 


264.3 
159.6 
155.8 
108.5 
104,5 
4.0 
59 


269,5 
155.8 
152.2 
117.3 
113.9 
3.4 
56 


270.O 
152.3 
144.2 
126.7 
118.6 
8.1 
53 


270.8 
153.8 
148.3 
122.5 
117.0 
5.5 
55 


272,0 

159.6 
154,8 
118.1 
113,3 
48 
57 


274.4 
165.9 
160.4 
114.0 
108,5 
5.5 
58 


281.3 

168.7 
163.3 
118.0 
112.6 
5.4 
58 


188.4 

113.0 

82.7 

105.7 

75.4 

30.3 

44 


183 4 

101.0 

69 4 

114.0 

82.4 

31.6 

38 


182.9 
99.2 

70.4 

112,6 

83 7 

28 8 

38 


181.1 
94,3 
66.7 

114,4 

86 6 

27.8 

37 


184 6 

101.3 

74.8 

110.0 

833 

26.7 

40 


184,4 

100.8 

70,3 

114.1 

838 

30.3 

38 


185,8 

108.1 

75,8 

110,2 

79,7 

30.5 

41 


1896 

106 9 
73.2 

118.4 

82 7 

33,7 

39 


191.2 

112,3 

79.6 

111.7 

769 

328 

42 


195.1 

104 8 

788 

118,5 

90.3 

282 

39 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price Z/ (cts./lb,) 
Net carcase value & (eta.) 
Net farm vaiue4/(cte) 
Farm -retail apread (cla,) 
CatcaM-fetail SMcl».) 
Farm-carcaaa 6/ (cts.J 
Farm valuer etail price (4b) 

Pork 

Retail price 27 (els Jib.) 
Wholesale value 31 (eta,) 
Net farm value 4/ (ctei 
Farm-relejl apread fete.) 

Whdeaale-retalia/icte.) 

Farm-wholeeale 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value-retail price (%) 

1/ Retail coat* are based on CPI-U of retail pricee tor domestically produced farm foode, published monthly by BIS, The farm value I* ihe payment tor the quantl 
of farm equivalent to the fetall unit, lese allowance for byproduct. Farm valuee ate based on prlceaat first point ol sale & may Include marketing charge a such ae 
grading A pecking for some com mOdrtie*. Tha larm-ratail apread. the difference between the retail prtee A Ihe farm value, represents chargea for assembling 
proceaeing, transporting, distributing, 2/ Weighted average price ol releJl c u ia from port A choice yield grade 3 beef ceccaaaei, Pricea from BLS. 3/ Value ol 
careen Quantity (been & wholesale cut* (port) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts; beef adjuHied tor value offal A bona byproducta. 47 Market value to producer for 
live anlmaJ equivalent to 1 lb, of retail cuia, minua value of byproduct. 51 Charges lor retailing A other marketing tervicee such ae fabricating, whofeaaling, 
In-city transportation. 6/Chargeefor livestock marketing, proceeslng, A transportation 

Information contact*: DenJi Dunham (202) 786-1870. Ron Quetarson (202) 786-1288. 



Table 9-— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs_ 



{See the March 1990 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870, 
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Table 10.- 


U.S. Meat SuddIv & Ike 


















Bag, 
stocks 


Produc- 
tion 1/ 


Import! 


Total 
supply 


Exports 


Ending 
stocks 


Com 
Total 


lumption 

Per 
capita 21 

Pounds 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 










Million pounds 4/ 










Beef 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 F 




412 
386 
422 
335 


23,566 

23,589 
23,133 
23.465 


2.269 

2.379 
2.175 
2.140 


26.247 
26,354 

25.735 
25.940 


604 

680 

1.062 

1.200 


386 
422 

335 
310 


25.257 
25.252 

24.338 
24.430 


73.4 
72.3 

69,0 
68.7 


64,60 
6954 
72,52 

70-76 


Pork 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 F 




248 
347 
413 
285 


14.374 
15.684 
15.820 
15.5B6 


1.195 

1,137 

896 

940 


15.817 
17.168 
17,129 
16,811 


109 
195 
268 
275 


347 
413 

285 
375 


15,362 
16,560 
16,576 
16,181 


59.1 
63.5 
63.2 

61.1 


51 69 
43,39 
44.03 
47-53 


Veal 51 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1190 F 




7 

4 
5 
4 


429 
396 
353 
329 


24 

27 




460 
427 

358 
333 


7 

10 






4 
5 
4 

4 


449 
412 
354 
329 


1.5 
1-4 
1.2 
1.1 


78.05 
69.79 
91,61 
90-96 


Lamb & mutton 

1987 

1986 

1989 

1990 F 




13 
8 

e 

8 


315 
335 

347 
361 


44 
51 
63 
63 


372 

394 
416 
432 


2 

1 
2 

1 


8 
6 
8 

7 


364 
387 
406 
424 


1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1,5 


78.09 
66 26 
67.32 

61-68 


Total red meat 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 F 




860 
744 
846 
632 


38.684 

40,004 
39.658 
39.741 


3.532 
3,594 
3.134 
3,143 


42,895 
44,343 

43.638 
43.516 


722 

886 
1.332 

1.476 


744 
846 
632 
696 


41,432 

42.610 
41,674 
41.344 


136.0 
138.6 
134,8 
132.3 


— 


Broilers 
1987 
1968 
1989 
1990 F 




24 
25 

36 
38 


15.594 
16.160 
17.392 
18.650 









15.618 
16.205 
17.428 
18.688 


752 
705 

667 
940 


25 
36 

38 
30 


14,842 

15,404 
16,523 

1 7,718 


60.8 

62.5 
66.5 
70.6 


47.4 
56.3 

59.0 
51-57 


Mature chicken 

1987 

1998 

1989 

1990 F 




163 
188 
157 
190 


639 
638 
625 
632 









802 
626 
782 
822 


15 

* 26 
25 

20 


188 
157 
190 
150 


599 

644 
567 
652 


2.4 
2.6 
23 
2.6 


— 


Turkey® 
1987 
1983 
1989 
1990 F 




178 
266 
250 
234 


3,832 

3,968 
4,229 

4,450 








4.010 
4,234 
4.479 
4.684 


33 
51 
40 
48 


266 

250 
234 

250 


3.711 
3.934 
4.205 
4.386 


15.2 
16.0 
16,9 
17.5 


57.8 

61.5 

66.7 

56-62 


Total poultry 
1987 
1988 
1969 
1990 F 




365 
479 
442 
462 


20,065 
20,786 
22,247 

23,732 


4 





20.430 
21.265 
22.6S9 
24.194 


800 

842 

932 

1,008 


479 
442 
462 

430 


19.151 
19,981 
21.294 

22.756 


78,5 

81.1 
85,6 
90,7 


— 


Red meat A poultry 

1967 

1988 

1989 

1990F 


1.045 
1.224 
1.288 
1.094 


58749 
60.790 
61.905 
63.473 


3.532 
3.594 
3.134 
3.143 


63,326 
65,608 
66,327 
67,710 


1.521 
1.728 
2,364 
2.464 


1,224 
1,288 
1,094 
1.126 


60,581 
62.592 

62,969 
64.100 


214.4 
219,7 
220.5 
223 1 


— 



1/ Total Including term production for red meats & federally Inspected plus nonfederaily Inspected foe poultry. 2/ Retail weighl basis, (The peel carcass-to- 
retail conversion factorwaa. 71 lor 1987, &7Q.5 lor 1988-90.) 3/ Dollars per cwt tor red meat; cents per pound fof poultry. Beel Choice steers, Omaha 
1,000-1. 100 lb. :pork; barrows and gilts. 7 markets: veal: larm prlceof calves: lamb & muflon: Choice slaughter lambs, San Angelo: broilers, wholesale 
12-Cily average: turkeys: wholesale NY £-16 lb. young hens, 4/ Carcass weight for red mean & certified ready-lo-coofc tor poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal 
trade no longer reported separately. F ■ forecast. — - not available. 

I nlormallon contacts: Polly Cochran, or Murine Davis (202) 766-1284. 
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Table 11. —U.S. Egg Supply & Use 

















Consumption 






Pro- 








Hatch- 










Beg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 


stocks 


tion 


ports 


supply 


port* 


use 


slock 6 


Total 


capita 


price ■ 




Million dozen 






Cte /doz. 


11.1 


5.710,1 


12,7 


5,733,9 


70.6 


548 1 


10.7 


5.104.5 


255.0 


66.4 


10.7 


5,766,3 


13.7 


5,790.7 


101.6 


566,8 


10.4 


5,111 9 


253.8 


71.1 


10.4 


5,868.2 


5.6 


5.804,2 


111 2 


599.1 


14.4 


5.159.5 


253.8 


61.6 


14,4 


5,783.5 


5.3 


5.803 2 


141,8 


605,0 


15.2 


5,040,3 


245.5 


62.1 


15.2 


5.595.8 


25,2 


5.626.1 


91.6 


641.6 


10.7 


4,882.3 


235.7 


81 9 


t0,7 


5.690.0 


11.0 


5.71 1/7 


104.0 


675.0 


10.0 


4 h 922.7 


235,6 


71-75 



1985 
1906 
1987 
1988 

1989 P 

1990 F 

* Cartoned grade A large egg*, New York P ■ preliminary. F = forecast. 
Information contact Maxme Davis (202) 786-1714, 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 1 . 









Commercial 








Commercial 
















Total 
commer- 








All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 


stock 


ports 


supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 












Billion pounds 










1082 


135.5* 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


H.3 


4,6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.6 


2.4 


137.2 


4.6 


2.6 


144.4 


168 


5.2 


122.4 


13.56 


1984 


135.4 


2.0 


132.4 


5.2 


2.7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.9 


126,8 


13.46 


1965 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.9 


2.0 


148.3 


13.2 


4.6 


130.5 


12.75 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2.7 


148 1 


10.6 


4,2 


133 3 


12.51 


1987 


142 7 


23 


140,5 


4.2 


2.5 


147.1 


6.7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4.6 


2.4 


150.0 


0.9 


4.3 


136.8 


12.24 


1989 F 


144.3 


2.2 


142,0 


4.3 


2.5 


148.8 


9.0 


4,1 


135.8 


13.54 


1990 F 


146 9 


22 


144.7 


4.1 


24 


151.2 


8.1 


4 6 


138.5 


12.35 



1/MilMat basift. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to planted dealers; does not reflect deductions. F ■ forecast 
Information contact; Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Brokers 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. tb.) 
Wholesale price, 
1Z-cHy(ctsJlb,) 
Price of grower teed (l/ton) 
Brollsr-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock* beginning of period (mJJ. fo.) 
BrOller-type Chlcki hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkey* 
Federally Inspected daughter, 
certtfW(miL lb,) 
Wholesale price, E**tsrn U.S.. 
8-16 lb. young hens(ClsJlb) 
Price of turkey prower food (ffton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in US. (mil.) 

Eoga 
Farm production (mlU 
Average number of layer* (mil.) 
Rate of lay (egg* per layer 

on farm*) 
Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (ci*,/dOZ.J 3/ 
Pt\<:& of laying feed (SAon) 
Egg-feed price ratio }f 

Stock*, fir at of month 
Shell (mil, dozj 
Frozen (mil. do*.} 

Replacement chick* hatched (miL) 





Annual 










1989 






1990 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


15.502.5 


16.124.4 


17.334 


1.386.0 


1.604.9 


1.425 3 


1.497.1 


1.432.2 


1.491.1 


1,511,8 


47.4 

186 

3.7 

23.9 

5.379.2 


563 

220 

3,1 

24.3 

5.601 .0 


59.0 

235 

3.1 

359 

6,932.4 


58.0 
246 
2,9 

35.9 
431.3 


£7.3 
233 

3.1 

34.9 

509.3 


59.9 
239 

3.1 

39.7 

444.0 


51 7 
223 

2.7 

35.9 

483,7 


49.2 
221 
27 

34.5 
469.3 


48.4 
220 
2.6 

40.6 
521,4 


51.7 

224 

2.7 

38.3 

516.3 



3.717 



428 



3.923 



4.174 



254.1 



430,3 



385.7 



422.1 



423.1 



368 



383 



26.6 



32.4 



32.7 



33.3 



29.9 



334.9 



293 



317.2 



57.8 

213 

3.9 

178.2 

264.2 


61.2 

243 

3.0 

2662 

261.4 


66,7 

252 

3.2 

249.7 

289.8 


59.0 

262 

2.7 

249.7 

23,1 


626 

250 

3.3 

496.7 

23.0 


57.9 
249 

3,0 

574.3 

19.9 


67.8 

243 

32 

569 3 

20.1 


72.5 

241 

3.4 

571.8 

20.7 


72.7 

240 

3.3 

258.0 

21 8 


556 

239 

ao 

236.5 
24.7 


70,418 
234 


69.402 
277 


67.029 
269 


5.739 
272 


5.598 
266 


5.439 
267 


5,64b 
268 


5.556 
270 


5.760 
271 


5,670 
271 


243 


251 


250 


21.1 


21.0 


20.4 


21.0 


20.6 


21.3 


20.9 


61.6 
170 
6.3 


62. T 

202 
5.3 


81.9 
209 
6.7 


72 
217 
5.9 


84.2 
209 
6.6 


83.8 
209 
6,6 


84.8 
200 
7.1 


93 4 
199 
7.9 


99.6 

200 
6.3 


93.4 
199 
8.4 


0.66 
9.8 


1.29 
13,1 


0.27 
14.9 


0.27 
14.9 


0.36 
12,5 


0.51 
11,4 


0.69 
10,9 


0.18 
113 


0.33 
10.1 


0.36 
10.3 



32.0 



1/ Pound* of fesd -qualm value lol dozen sgg* or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey Jivewelght. V Placement of broiler chJcke I* currentfy reported for 15 State* only; henceforth, 
hatch of broller^ype ehtok* will be uaed a* a iubsTiiute. 3/ Price of cartoned egg* to volume buyere for delivery 1o retailer*. 

Information contact; Maxlne Davie (202) 786-1714, 
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Table 14.— Dairy. 



Milk prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.6%fei(*/cwt)l/ 
Wholesale prlCee 

Butter. grede A Chi. (cieTlb.) 

Am Che*—. Wis. 

assembly pL (cts./lb.) 

Nonlal dry milk (cts./lb) 2/ 

USDA nel removett 
Total milk equiv. (mil, lb.) 3/ 
Butter (miL lb.) 
Am r Cheese (mil. lb,) 
Nonfal dry milk (rnlUb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 Steles (mil. lb.) 

Milk hi cow «b.) 

Number of milk cows(IhOOq) 
U,S< milk prod uc lion (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb J 

Commercial (mil. 4>.) 

Govefnment (mil* lb.) 
Imports, loiel (mil, lb.) 3/ 
Commercial dieappea ranee 
(mil. b.) 

Butter 

Production (miMb.J 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Americen cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*. beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb'^ 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stockt, beginning (mil, lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nontai dry milk 

Production (mlL lb) 

Slocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mit. lb.) 
Frozen destert 

Production (mil. gal.) At 



Milk produciion (mil, lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No olmilkcowe (1.000) 
Milk-leed price ratios/ 
Relurna over concentrate 67 
*o<ts($/cwtmilk) 





Annual 










1989 






1990 


1987 


1088 


1S89 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


11.23 


11.03 


12.37 


11 90 


12,37 


13.10 


13.67 


14.69 


14.93 


13.94 


t40.2 


132.6 


127,9 


131.0 


132.8 


125.1 


120.5 


120,5 


12O.0 


110,8 


123.2 
79,3 


123,8 
60.2 


138.8 
105.6 


129.1 
93.6 


143.2 
110.7 


1558 
121.7 


160,3 
139.9 


163.6 
156.7 


162,2 
128.0 


1523 
88.2 


6,706.0 
187.3 
282.0 
559.4 


8,856.2 

312.6 
238.1 
267.5 


8,967.9 

413.4 

37.4 




1.563 2 

73 8 

3.5 




-69 5 

-5.1 

3.1 




162.9 

7.7 




158.4 

7.4 




163 7 

7.7 






463.4 
22,1 





1,490.9 

71.8 



2.9 


121,431 

13,969 

8.603 

142.709 


123,516 

14.291 

8.643 

145,152 


122.531 

14.370 

8.527 

144,252 


10.453 

1.217 

8.689 

6/ 12.298 


10,074 

1,184 

8,508 

6/ 11.846 


9,668 

1.137 

6,501 

6/ 11,368 


9,878 

1,161 

6.510 

6/ 11.661 


9.654 

1.132 

8.531 

6/ 11,396 


10,047 

1.176 

6.544 

6/ 11.660 


10.431 

1.222 

8.535 

GM2r272 


12.867 
4.165 
8. 702 
2.490 


7.440 
4.646 
2.7S4 
2.394 


6.189 
4.260 
3.900 
2,536 


0.169 
4,289 

3,900 
217 


13.617 
5 r 899 

7.918 
240 


13.308 

5.809 

7.499 

226 


12.102 

5.228 

6,674 

240 


1 1 .092 

4.849 

6.243 

268 


9,560 

4.175 

5,410 

236 


8.770 
4.109 
4.661 


135.753 


136,812 


135.773 


10.376 


12,056 


1 1 .629 


11,933 


11,991 


11.560 





1.104.1 
193.0 
902.5 


1.207.5 
143.2 

909.8 


1.260.3 
214.7 
840.9 


129.0 

214.7 

45 5 


80.1 

461.0 

86.5 


82.1 

439 2 

76.7 


92.7 

407.6 

85.1 


03.6 
370.4 

1155 


107.7 

294.1 

67.8 


127.1 
256.2 


2,716.7 

697 1 

2.437.1 


I 2.756.6 

370 4 
2.570.0 


2*676.2 

293.0 
2.687.4 


225.6 
293.0 
216.2 


214 
315.9 
220.4 


200.3 
306.4 
233 4 


206.6 
273.8 
230 2 


210 2 
249,6 
225.3 


228.7 
235.7 

229.7 


231.7 

230.9 


2.627.7 

92.0 

2.680.2 


2,815.0 

69.7 
3*034,1 


2.903 6 

104.7 
3.171.1 


230.9 

104.7 
239.3 


246 4 
116.3 
271,6 


246.8 

117.6 
291.4 


246.3 

96,8 
291.1 


244 

813 

259.5 


254.0 

95.4 

288.5 


252,1 
93.2 


1,056.8 
666.6 

402.0 


976.5 

177,2 
733,1 


371.2 
53.1 

860.6 


87.1 
53.1 
71.9 


63.9 
660 
636 


46.3 
56.9 
59.1 


48.0 
44.6 
56.7 


50.8 
36.2 
548 


02.5 
32.5 

46.4 


61.4 
49.5 


1.260.7 


1.246.9 
Annual 


1.231.2 


80.5 


122,1 
1986 


101.2 


903 


85.5 


79,2 

1989 


795 


1967 


1988 


1989 


II 


til 


IV 


I 


IIP 


HIP 


IV P 


U2.709 

13,810 

10.327 

1.84 

9.52 


145.152 

14.145 

10.262 

1,58 

0.05 


144,252 

14,244 

10,127 

1.64 

10.03 


37.640 
3.683 

10.274 
1.51 
8.33 


35.920 

3.506 

10.245 

1.46 

853 


35.262 
3.447 

10529 
1.59 
9.86 


36,445 
3.586 

10.164 
1.56 
9.63 


37.702 
3.727 

10.116 
1.43 
3.30 


35.188 

3.484 

10.101 

1,63 

9,30 


34.917 
3.443 

10,127 

1.01 

12.10 



1/ Manufacture grade milk. V Pricee paid f.o.b Central states production area, 
average milk price after adjustment for price eupport deductione. 6/ Estimated. P * 

Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



3/ Milk equivalent, fat basia. 4/ Ice cream, ice milk. A hard sherbet. 5/ Bawd on 
preliminary, — ■ not available. 



Table 15. -Wool 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



1987 


1988 


1989 P 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


265 


438 


"370 


304 


350 


350 


350 


333 


300 


304 


.247 


372 


354 


324 


330 


333 


335 


335 


338 


315 


129.677 


117.009 


125.554 


10,610 


9.741 


10,767 


9,031 


9.017 


10.873 


_ 


13.092 


15,633 


15.872 


800 


1.472 


1.794 


1.266 


963 


1,075 


— - 



U.S. woof price. (cts./lb.) 1/ 
imported wool price, (cts./lb.) 2/ 
U.S. miil consumption, scoured 

Appall wool (1,000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1,000 lb,) 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S, mill*, clean bamt. Graded Territory 64' • (20.60-22 04 microns) staple 2-3/4' a up, 2/ Woof price. Charleston, SC warehouse. 
clean baen. Australian 60/62 a, type 64A (24 micron), Dutys^ce 1962 has been 10.0 cents, P - preliminary. — « not available. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 786-1840, 
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Table 16,— Meat Animals. 



Annual 



19S9 



Cattle on feed (7 State*) 
Numb*r on leed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Pieced on feed .000 ho ad) 
Merketlnge (1,000 head) 
Other djaappeerance (1.000 head) 

Beef eleer-corn price rello. 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market price* (S/cwt) 
Slaughter came 

Choice eteere. Omaha 

Utility cow*. Omehe 

Choice veelere, S. St. Peul at 
Feeder cetlle 

Choice. Ktflea* City. B00-7O0 lb. 

Slaughter hope 

Barrowe & giH*. 7-marfceta 
Feeder pig* 

S, Mo. 40-60 lb. (par head) 

Slaughter aheep & lamb* 
Lamb*, Choice, San Angeto 
Ewea. Good. San AngeTo 

Feeder lambt 
Choice. San Angeio 

Wholesale meat prices. Midweet 
Choice fleer beef, fOO-700 lb. 
Canner & cunsr cow beef 
Pork Joint. 14-11 ib 4/ 
Port beliiev. 12-14 lb. 
Hami. afclnned, 14— 17 Jb. 

All fre*h beef releil price rV 

Commercial slaughter (1 .000 head)" 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heitaf i 

Cow* 

Bulls ietag* 
Calve* 

Sheep & lamb » 
Hogs 

Commercial production (miL Ib.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (1 3 Stale*) 
Number on faed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Pieced on fe*d (1,000 head) 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 .000 head) 

Hog*&plge(lOSiate*)e/ 
Inventory (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Breeding {1.000 head) 1/ 
Martet(1.000head)1/ 



1987 



7,953 

21,040 

19.545 

1.217 



4f.0 
32.fi 



04.60 
44 83 
78.92 

75.36 



51.69 
46.69 



78.09 
38.62 

102*20 



97.24 

85.20 

100,23 

63.11 

80.96 

212.64 



35.647 

17.443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2.816 

6.199 

81.081 



23,405 
416 
309 

14.312 



19B7 



9.555 
25.074 
23.120 

1.389 



39.730 
5,125 

34.605 
8.653 

68.955 



1988 



8.411 
20.654 
19,918 

1.202 



31.5 
10,6 



69,54 
46.56 
90.23 

83.67 



43.39 
36,06 



68.26 
38.88 



90.89 



103,34 
87.77 
97.49 
41.25 
71,03 

224,81 



35.079 

17.344 

10.754 

6.337 

644 

2.506 

5.293 

B7.705 



23.424 
387 
329 

15.623 

Annual 



1988 



10.114 

24.423 

23.459 

1.390 



42.075 
5.435 

37.240 
9.370 

72 268 



1984 



8,045 
20,834 
19.422 

1,079 



30.3 
18.4 



72.52 

47.86 
248.92 

80.13 



44.03 
33.63 



07.32 
38,58 



79,85 



107.78 

94.43 

101.09 

34,14 

69.39 

238.97 



1930 



9,683 

24.484 

22.955 

1,274 



43,210 
5,335 

37.875 

9,203 

71.807 



Jan 



8.045 

1.706 

1.677 

104 



28.2 

10,4 



72.35 

44,88 

230,23 

86,00 



41,58 
35.25 



68 13 
48 13 



84,88 



107,30 
91.23 

89,35 
36.91 
65,80 

232.09 



33.916 


2.789 


10.535 


1.327 


10.405 


850 


6,317 


561 


659 


51 


2.172 
6.464 


203 


428 


88.693 


7.332 


22,973 


1.896 


345 


32 


339 


27 


15,754 


1,310 



Aug 



6.763 

1,638 

1.694 

76 



32.0 
20.9 



71.09 

50.39 

263.00 

88.40 



46.84 
30,00 



67,28 
30.65 

75.50 



104,31 
95.33 

110 03 
28.82 
68.00 

240,11 



3,045 

1,491 

972 

519 

63 

195 

494 

7,587 



2,091 
29 
29 

1,333 



1988 



III 



9.300 

6,031 

6.261 

225 



44.065 
5,630 

38.435 
2.358 

18,000 



IV 



8,851 

6.655 

5.466 

352 



45.000 
5.460 

18.540 
2.301 

17.620 



Sept 



6.631 

1.953 

1.579 

47 



30. B 
19.8 



68.44 
52.42 

258.75 

68,63 



44,32 
30,72 



6361 
30.31 



76.06 



102.08 
99,14 

105.25 
34.23 
69,13 

241,00 



2.773 

1.352 

874 

489 

58 

179 

457 

7.680 



1.912 
28 
28 

1.349 



9.666 
6.232 
5.658 

344 



Oct 



6,958 
2,652^ 
1,026 

71 



31.1 
20.9 



69.69 

49.42 

244.38 

88,25 



47,15 
37.27 



59,63 
26.00 



74.88 



103.13 
96.14 

111,78 
36.86 
60.56 

241,20 



2.964 

1.373 

931 

696 

64 

198 

484 

1,032 



2.041 
31 
26 

1.421 



Nov 



7.911 

2.001 

1.490 

91 



32.2 

20.1 



72,48 

46.60 

242.90 

87.33 



45,77 
38.33 



56.06 
35.25 



74.88 



107,05 
92,92 
91.75 
49,96 
87,00 

243.69 



2,785 
1.2OT 

615 
617 
60 
182 
482 
1.039 



1.906 
26 
31 

1,446 



1989 



43.210 
5.335 

37.875 
2,109 

16.441 



9.918 
5212 

6,040 
410 



41.055 
5,440 

36.215 
2.560 

20.309 



III 



8,660 

5,719 

5.696 

227 



44.020 
5,565 

38.455 
2.324 

18.167 



Dec 



8.331 

1.552 

1.418 

67 



32.0 
21,7 



75.21 

49.38 

230.00 

96,25 



49.33 
36.21 



61.00 
39.42 



76.00 



111.41 

100,73 

107,26 

42.23 

78,89 

245,36 



2,681 

1.284 
789 
559 
49 
172 
470 

7.236 



1.828 
25 
31 

1.288 



IV 



1990 
Jan 



8.37B 

1.696 

1.G34 

114 



34.2 
21.6 



76.73 

49.78 

248.50 

65.70 



47.94 
41.76 



55 20 

38,30 



72.10 



113.30 
99.89 

101.36 
48,65 
68,44 

247,81 



2.B51 

1,360 

829 

606 

56 

181 

469 

7606 



1.932 
27 
32 

1,359 



1990 



9.443 



8.278 
7.321 

5.361 7/ 5.685 
293 — 



45.200 
5.335 

39.865 
2.190 

16.890 



42.200 
5,280 

36.920 
2,084 



Farrowlna* (1 .000 head) 
Pig crop (1.0@O head) 

1/ Beolnntng of period, 2/ Suable of corn equel in value to 100 pound* live weight. 2t Per heed -lining September 1988, 4/ Prior to 1884 8-14 Jb - 1084 A IMS. 
14-17Tb;b«innmg 1986. 14-la lb. V New eerie* e«t< mating the compose price of eri beef gijdat A ground healed by [•*»« *«••■ ™»njw wri^ 
to but doeVSot replace m* wrf.* for the reteil price of Choice beef that appear* in table 8. * Guertere are Dec, of preceding year-Feb. (I). Mar, -May (H). June-Aug : 
(IN), i Sept-NoMlV). 7/lntienhon*. *C»a*»ee estimated. — - not available. 

inlOf metlon contacte: Poily Cochran (202) 7B6-12B4. 



April 1990 

Crops & Products 
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Table 17.-Supply & Utilization 1,2 . 





£*[ 










Total 




aelde 




Harveat- 




Produc- 


aupply 




3/ 


Planted 


led 


Yield 


tion 


4/ 




MIJ. aero* 




Bu./acra 






Wheal 














1084/85 


16,3 


79,2 


66.9 


38.6 


2.595 


4,003 


1065/86 


18,1 


75,6 


64.7 


37,6 


2.425 


3866 


1988/87 


210 


72.1 


60.7 


34.4 


2,092 


4,016 


1987/88 


23 9 


65.8 


56,0 


37.7 


2,107 


3.045 


1088/89' 


22 6 


es.fi 


53,2 


34.1 


1.812 


3,096 


1989/00' 


0.7 


76,6 
Mil. acraa 


62.1 


32.8 


2,030 


2,758 
Lb/acre 


Rfce 














1 984/8 S 


0.79 


2,63 


2.80 


4.054 


138 8 


187.3 


1085/80 


t.24 


2 51 


2,49 


5.4T4 


134,0 


2018 


1086/87 


1.48 


2.38 


2,36 


6,651 


133.4 


213.3 


1087/88 


1.57 


2 36 


2,33 


5,555 


129.6 


184,0 


1988/80 


1,09 


2.93 


2.90 


5.514 


1599 


195.4 


1980/90' 


1,21 


2.73 
Mil. acraa 


269 


5.749 
BuTacre 


154.5 


186,2 


Corn 














1984/85 


3.0 


80.5 


71,0 


106.7 


7.674 


6,664 


19*5/88 


5.4 


83.4 


75.2 


118.0 


6,877 


10.536 


1986/87 


14.3 


76.7 


60 2 


110.3 


8,250 


12.201 


1087/88 


23 


65.7 


602 


119.6 


7.131 


12.016 


1988/89' 


20.5 


67.8 


58,3 


84,6 


4.029 


9,101 


1089/90" 


10.1 


72.3 
Mil, acre* 


648 


116.2 
Bu,/acte 


7.527 


9,460 


flbmhum 
1914785 














0,6 


17,3 


15.4 


56,4 


866 


1 r 154 


1085/86 


0.9 


18.3 


16,8 


66 6 


1,120 


1,420 


1086/87 


3.0 


15.3 


13.0 


67.7 


936 


1.480 


1087/88 


4.1 


11.8 


10.5 


69.4 


731 


1.474 


1088/89" 


3.9 


10.4 


9,0 


63.6 


577 


1.230 


1980/90' 


2.9 


11,9 
MH. acrea 


11.2 


55.4 
BuJacre 


618 


1.057 


Barley 
1984785 














0.5 


12,0 


11.2 


63,4 


590 


799 


1985/86 


0.7 


13,2 


11.6 


51,0 


591 


846 


1986/87 


2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


944 


1987/88 


2.9 


11.0 


9.9 


52.4 


521 


669 


1088/89" 


2.8 


9.9 


7.6 


38.0 


290 


622 


1989/90* 


2.2 


0.2 


8,3 


48,6 


403 


610 


Qata 




Mil, acrea 




Bu./acra 






1084/86 


0.1 


12.4 


6.2 


68.0 


474 


680 


1085/86 


0.1 


13.3 


8.2 


63 7 


521 


728 


1086/87 


o.e 


14,7 


6.9 


56.3 


386 


603 


1087/88 


0,8 


18.0 


6.9 


54,0 


374 


552 


1968/89" 


0,3 


13.9 


5.5 


30.3 


218 


303 


1080/00' 


0.3 


12.1 
Mil. acraa 


6,9 


54.4 
Bu /acre 


374 


532 


Soybeans 
1984/85 

















67.6 


66.1 


28,1 


1.861 


2.037 


1985/86 





63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2,099 


2.415 


1986/87 





60.4 


68.3 


33.3 


1,040 


2.476 


1987/88 





58.2 


67.2 


33,9 


1.938 


2.374 


1988/89" 





56.9 


67.4 


27.0 


1,549 


1,851 


1989/90' 





60.5 


59.4 


32.4 


1.927 


2,109 


Soybean oil 
19B4/B5 














— 


— 


— 


— 


11,466 


12,200 


1085/86 
1986/87 


Z 


— 








11,817 
12,783 


12,257 
13,745 


1007/88 
1088/89' 


*™ 


— 


— 


— 


12.974 


8/ 14,895 


— 


— 


— • 


— 


11.737 


6/ 13,067 


1089/00' 


^^ 


— 


— 


""* 


12.270 


6/ 14,000 


Soybean m *al 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/67 
1087/81 
1988/69* 
1089/90' 














— 


~_ 


— . 


— 


24.529 


24.784 


""■ 


'E 


— 


— 


24.051 


25,338 


~- 


~T* 


_„ 


"•"* 


27.758 
26,060 


27.970 
28,300 


— 




— 




24,943 

26,177 


25,100 
26.350 



Feed 


Qlher 




and 


domes- 




reaid~» 


tic 


Ex- 


uaJ 


uw 


port* 







Farm 


Total 


Ending 


price 


ue* 


stock a 


5/ 



Mir bu. 



*/bu. 



Se» foanoteeet end of labia. 



405 


740 


1,424 


2.576 


1,425 


3.39 


279 


767 


015 


1,961 


1,905 


3,08 


413 


780 


1.004 


2.197 


1.821 


2.42 


280 


606 


1,598 


2.684 


1.261 


2.57 


137 


838 


1.419 


2,394 


702 


3,72 


166 


850 


1.300 


2,315 


443 


3 70^3 80 




MN. cwt (rough aquiv.) 






J/cwi 


^_ 


6760.5 


62.1 


122,6 


64,7 


6,04 


— 


6/65,8 


58.7 


124.5 


77.3 


53 


— 


8/77.7 


84.2 


161,9 


51.4 


3.75 


— 


6/80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31,4 


7.27 


— 


0/83.2 


85,6 


168,6 


26.7 


6.83 




6/85.2 
Mil, bu. 


82,0 


167.2 


19.0 


7.00^7,50 
Vbu. 


4,070 


1,091 


1.865 


7.036 


1.6^8 


2,63 


4,095 


1,160 


1,241 


6.496 


4,040 


2JE3 


4,714 


1,192 


1,504 


7,410 


4.882 


1.50 


4.605 


1.220 


1.723 


7,757 


4,259 


1.04 


3,087 


1,245 


2,028 


7,260 


1,930 


2.54 


4,400 


1,305 
MiL bu. 


2.275 


7.980 


1.480 


225-2,35 

$/bLL 


539 


16 


297 


854 


300 


2-32 


664 


28 


178 


860 


551 


1.93 


635 


12 


108 


746 


743 


1,37 


SS5 


25 


231 


811 


663 


1.70 


466 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2,27 


525 


15 
Mil. bu. 


250 


790 


267 


2,05-2.16 
$/bu. 


304 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2.29 


333 


169 


22 


523 


325 


1 08 


298 


174 


137 


606 


336 


1.61 


254 


174 


120 


646 


321 


1.81 


166 


180 


79 


425 


106 


2.80 


175 


180 
Mil.bu, 


100 


465 


155 


2.40-2.45 
VbU. 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1,67 


460 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1 21 


358 


81 


1 


440 


1l2 


1 56 


194 


100 


1 


294 


08 


2.61 


300 


110 
Mil. bu. 


1 


411 


122 


1.45-1.55 
Vbu. 





1.030 


598 


1,721 


316 


5.84 





1,053 


740 


1,679 


536 


5.05 





1.170 


757 


2,040 


436 


4.78 





1,174 


802 


2.072 


302 


5,88 





1,058 


527 


1.669 


182 


7.42 





1,005 
Mil. Iba. 


690 


1.779 


330 


S.45-5,65 
7/CtaTlb. 


— 


9.917 


1.660 


11.577 


632 


29,50 


— 


10,053 


1,257 


11,310 


947 


18 00 


— 


10,633 


1,167 


12,020 


1,725 


15.40 


— 


10,030 


1,873 


12.803 


2,002 


22.65 


~* 


10.591 


1,661 


12.252 


1.715 


21,10 




11.300 
1.000 [on a 


1.600 


12.600 


1,200 


19.5-21.5 
9/SAOft 


— 


19,480 


4,917 


24,307 


387 


125 


« — 


19.090 


6.036 


25,126 


212 


155 


— 


20.387 


7,343 


27,730 


240 


163 


- 


21.293 


6,854 


28.147 


153 


222 


— 


19.798 


5.1Z9 


24,927 


173 


233 


■"■~ 


31,450 


4.650 


26.100 


250 


160-180 
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Table 17: — Supply & Utilization, continued 





Set 




Harves- 






A^de 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 




3/ 












Mil. acre ■ 




LbJacre 


ktfton 10/ 










1984/85 


2.5 


11.1 


10.4 


BOO 


1965/86 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


830 


1966/87 


42 


10.0 


8,5 


552 


1987/88 


4,0 


10.4 


10,0 


700 


1988/89" 


2,2 


12.5 


119 


619 


1080/90" 


3.5 


10<5 


9.5 


eie 



Produc- 
tion 


Total- 
supply 


Feed 
and 
resid- 
ual 


Other 
domes- 
lie 
use 


Ex- 
port! 


Total 
use 


Ending 
Stocks 


Farm 

price 

5/ 



13.0 
134 

14.8 
15.4 
12.2 



15.8 
17.6 
19.1 
19.8 
21.2 
19.3 



Mil. bile* 




5.5 


6.2 


6.4 


2.0 


7.4 


67 


7* 


6.6 


71 


6.2 


• 2 


7.7 



11.8 
8.4 
14 1 
14 2 
13.9 
15.9 



41 
9.4 

S.O 
S.8 
7.1 
3,5 



68 70 
56.60 

52.40 

64 30 
56.60 



"March S, 1990 Supply and 0am and Eetimales. 1/Markillntr V*ir beginning June 1 to* whesl. berley. a oats. August 1 for cotton 4 rice. September \ lor aoybesns. 
corn, 4 awghum, October 1 for eoymsal & toyed. 2/ Conversion lacior*; Hactirs (hi.) ■ 2 471 acres. 1 metric Km * 2204.632 pounds. 36.7437 buihsls or wheat of 
aoybesna. 3e 367ft bushels ol com of sorghum. 45 92B6 bmhols ol barley. 68 1944 bu shals of oats. 22 046 c wi of flee, snd 4 59 4*0-pound bales ol cotton, 3/ Includes 
divef won. PlK. scresgs reduclion. 50-92. & 0-82 programs. 4/ Includes imports, 5/ Marks! evarige pices do nol Includs sn allowance for loan* ouisisndlng 4 Government 
purchase. 6/ R*tkfu*l Inctodad In domasti* use. 7/ Average of truds aoybean oil, Decalur, 6/lncludss lee million pounds in imports for 1987/18, l40miJhonln 1989/89. 
snd 15 million in 1989/90. 9/ Avars ge ol 44 percent, Decalur. 10/ Upland h arifa long staple. Stocks inmitu bawd on Census Bureau data, resulting In mn unaccounted 
difference between supply & use esumatss 4 changes in ending fiocka, — * not available of not applicable r 

Information contact: Com mod ily Economics Division, Crops Branch (202) 786-1840. 



Table 18-— Food Grains 



Marketing year 1/ 



Wholeeale prices 

Wheal, No. 1 HRW. 
• Kansas CnyfS/bu.) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS. 

Minneapolis <*7bu<) 2/ 

Rice.S.W. La, Ocwl] 3/ 
Wheal 

Export a (mil. bu.) 

Mill grind {mil, bu.) 

Wheat flour Production (mil. cwt) 
Rice 

Exports (mil. cwt. rough equiv,) 



Wheat 

Stocka, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use 

FtxxMmii.bu,) 

Seed, leod AfeeJduaHmil.bu.M/ 
Export a (mil. bu.) 



1885/86 



3.28 



1936/87 



2.72 



1947/88 



2,90 



19BB/89 



4.17 



Jan 



4,40 



Sept 



4.16 



Oct 



4.28 



Nov 



4,36 



Dec 



430 



1990 
Jan 



4.30 



3.25 
16,11 


2 62 

10 25 


2.92 
19,25 


4 25 
14.85 


4,42 
14.00 


4 23 
15.00 


NO 
15.55 


NO 
15.00 




NO 
14 60 


NQ 
15,60 


915 
703 
314 


1.004 
755 
335 


1.592 
753 
336 


1.424 
778 
348 


120 
55 
29 


160 
68 
30 


93 
72 
32 


76 
69 
30 




85 
62 
27 


_ 


58,7 


84.2 


72.2 


65,6 


10.0 


6,5 


8.6 


6.2 




0.6 


— 




Marketing year 1/ 






1988 






1080 






1986/87 


1087/86 1988/80 


Mar- May 


Jun-Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-Fsb 


Mar-May 


June- Aug 


Sepl-Nov 


1,005 


1,821 


1,261 


1,923,5 


1.260 8 


2.253.6 


1.715 9 


1.227 7 




701,6 


1.017.2 


712 

465 
099 


721 

365 

1.598 


735 

240 

1,410 


174.6 
25,9 

487.1 


1833 

283 2 
361 6 


197.3 

17,6 

3290 


178.1 
-46.9 

360,5 


176.0 
-11.1 
3660 




192.7 
263 5 
368.9 


196.0 
-10.6 
323.6 



1/ Beginning Juna 1 for wheat 8, August 1 for rice, V Ordinary protein. 3/ Long grain, milled basis. 
Information comacis: Ed Men & Janet Livezey (202) 786-1340, 



4/ Residual Jnciude* teed use. — - not available. NQ- no quote. 



Table 19.— Cotton. 





Marketing year 1/ 








1980 






1990 


1985/86 


1046/67 


1987/88 


1986/89 


Jan 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


60.0 


53.2 


63.1 


57,7 


55.7 


68,5 


69,4 


68,3 


63.8 


82,2 


449 
646 


62.0 
61.8 


72.7 
76.3 


66,4 
69.2 


63.1 
67.2 


81.8 
830 


82,1 
83.3 


62,1 
82.1 


77.3 
78.3 


74,9 
74.3 


6,390 

1.069 
4,102 


7,452 
6,684 
0.346 


7.617 
6,562 
5.026 


7J82 

6.148 
5/771 


646 
4*3 

15.533 


725 

492 

6.179 


763 
522 

5.577 


702 

520 

9,248 


551 
683 

12.700 


709 
12,699 



U.S. price. SLM. 
1-1/16 in. (ctl,flb.)2/ 
Northern Europe price* 

Index {eta. /lb.] 3/ 

U.S. M 1-3/32 In. (ctl./fb.) 47 

U.S. mill coneumpt [1,000 bate*} 

Export* 0. 000 bales) 

Stock*, beginning (1*000 balea) 

1/ Beginning Auguel 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of five lowest priced of 1 1 selected growth*. 4/ Memphl* terf Itory 
growth*. — « not available 

Information contact Scon Sanford (202) 786-1840. 
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Marketing year 1/ 








1989 






1900 




1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Jan 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Wholesale prices 
Corn, no, 2 yellow* 30 day. 
Chic ego ($A?u) 










































2.35 


1.64 


2.14 


2.08 


2.74 


2.32 


2.36 


2.37 


2.34 


239 


Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 














E 








Kama* City (J/cwt) 
Barley, feed, 
Dulufh<$/bu.)2/ 


3.72 


2.73 


340 


4.17 


4.24 


4.73 


3,91 


4.00 


3.98 


4.00 






















1.53 


1,44 


1.78 


2.31 


2.24 


2.14 


2.16 


2.15 


2 23 


2.28 


Barley, melting. 
Minneapolis ($/bu.) 


224 


1.89 


2.04 


4.11 


4.14 


3.42 


3.48 


3.18 


3* 19 


3.20 


Exports 3/ 






















Corn Ml. bu.) 


1.241 


1,504 


1.723 


2.036 


176.0 


116.3 


175 


294 


— 


— 


Feed grain* (mil. metric tons) 4/ 


36.6 


46.3 


52.3 


61.3 


5.3 


4.1 


5.5 


8.2 


™r 


— 






Marketing year 1/ 




1988 




1989 






1990 


Corn 


1985/36 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1983/89 


Sept-Nov 


Dec- Feb 


Mar -May June- Aug 


Sept-Nov Dec -Feb 


Stocks* beginning (mil. bu.) 


1.648 


4,040 


4.882 


4 259 


4.259 


7.072 


5.204 


3.419 


1.930 


7.079 


Domestic uee 






















Feed (mil. bu.) 


4,095 


4.714 


4.805 


3.979 


1.334 


1.082 


849 


690 


1.497 


1,231 


Food, seed, ind, (mil, bu.) 


1,180 


1.192 


1.229 


1 r 245 


294 


284 


337 


330 


300 


300 


Exports (mil* bu.) 


1.241 


1,504 


1.723 


2,036 


482 


508 


600 


470 


582 


692 


Total uea (mil. bu) 


0.496 


7.410 


7.757 


7.260 


2,109 


1>8©9 


1.787 


1.490 


2,379 


2.223 


1/ September 1 for com & sorghum: 
products, 4/ Aggregated data for cot 


June 1 for oats & barley. 2/ Be^ 


inning Merch 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapo 


istoDuluth. 3/lncludea 




n, sorghum, oat e. 


& barley. P « 


preliminary 


f* — not available. 













Information contact James Cole (202) 786-1940. 



Table 21 -Fats & Oils 





Marks 


ling year * 




1988 






1989 






1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Dec 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


5.20 

1.052.8 

740.7 

316 


5.03 

1,178,8 

756 9 

536.4 


6.67 

1.174.5 

801.6 

436.4 


7.41 

1.057,7 
530.6 
302.5 


774 
100.7 

69.3 
137.4 


5.98 
75.6 
18.3 
31.0 


5,80 
74.1 
17,9 
23.8 


5.61 
94.8 

74.2 
24.5 


5.76 

104.1 

76,7 

963 


5.74 

105.4 

65,8 

108.5 


18.02 

11 H 617.3 

10.045,9 

1.257.3 

632.5 


15.36 

12.783,1 

10.820.2 

1.184,5 

9466 


22.67 

12 H 974,5 

10.734.1 

1.873.2 

1.725.0 


21,09 

11.737.0 

10.455,6 

1.658.2 

2.092,2 


22.2 

1.110.4 
753 7 
119,9 

2.303.0 


18.08 
855,0 

1.031.3 
181.1 

2.426,9 


18.8 

8430 

931 6 

265,6 

2.069.6 


19,0 

1.057,3 

1.134 2 

123,0 

1.715.4 


18,7 
1.145.7 
1 .045.4 

82 5 
1.514.6 


18.1 

1.161.2 

975.2 

113.4 
1.532.4 


154.88 

24.051.3 

19.117.2 

6,009.3 

386,9 


162,61 
27.758.8 

20,387.4 

7.343.0 

211.7 


221.90 

28.060.2 

21.2759 

6.871,0 

240.2 


233 46 
24.942.7 
19,792.5 

5*130.8 
1535 


246 00 
2.390.0 

1.737 9 
594,1 

295,6 


215.50 

1.804.4 

1,740,1 

177,1 

264,9 


217.10 

1.744.0 

1.563 5 

159.7 

152.0 


191,00 

2.246.2 

1 h 0335 

285.0 

172.9 


183.40 
2.492 5 

2.147.4 
371.4 
220,5 


179,4 
2.519,6 

6,820.6 
565.1 
194.3 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price, no. 1 yellow., 
Chicago (#bu.) 
Crushing* (mil. bu.) 
Exporietmil. bu.) 
StocNe. beginning (mil. bu.) 

Soybean oil 

wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (cie,/lb.) 
Prod ucl ion (mil, lb.) 
Domestic dlsap. (mil. lb.) 
Exports (mir. lb,) 
Stocks, beginning (mil, tb>) 

Soybean meal 

Wholesale price, 44% protein. 
Decetur (S/ton) 
Production (1.000 ton) 
Domestic dieap* (1.000 ton) 
Exports (i h ooo ton) 
StocNe, beginning (1.000 Ion) 

Margarine, wholesale price. 

CrHcago.*hil*<cieJ|b + > 51,2 40,3 40.3 52.3 55.3 

'Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for eoymeal & oil: calendar year for margarine. 

Information coniacie: Roger HoeKin (202) 786-1840. Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1824. 



51,6 



52.20 



'SI .7 



,52.1 



52.4 



56 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates. 



Wheat 
1964/85 
1 085/86 
ieaa/67 67 
1967/66 
1986/88 
1989/90 
1990/91 



Rice 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1 986/67 5/ 
1867/68 
1888/80 
1969/90 
1990/91 



Corn 
1984/85 
1985/66 
1986/87 6/ 
1987/68 
1888/89 
1889/90 
1990/91 



Sorghum 
1984/85 
1885/66 
1986/67 6/ 
1967/88 
1988/80 
1988/90 
1990/91 



Barley 
1984785 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1968/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 



Oatt 
1984/85 
1985/66 
1966/87 5/ 
1987/86 
1988/68 
1989/90 
1990/91 



Soybean* 0/ 
1964/85 
1965/86 
1986/67 
1987/68 
1988/69 
1969/90 



Payment rates 



Upland cotton 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1087/68 
1986/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 



Target 
price 



4.38 
4 38 

4,36 
4.36 
4.23 

4.10 
4.00 



11 90 
11.90 
11.90 
11,66 
11,15 
10.80 
1071 



3.03 
303 
3.03 
3.03 
2 93 
2,84 
2.75 



2,88 
2.68 
2.68 
2.88 
2.78 
2,70 
2.61 



240 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2 51 
2.43 
236 



1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.4S 



6/ 



61.0 
61,0 
61.0 
79.4 
75.9 
734 
729 



Loan 
rate 



Find lay 
loan 
rate 



Deficiency 



3.30 
3.30 
3.00 
2.65 
2.76 
2.56 
2.44 



6.00 
6.00 
7,20 
664 

e,ea 

6.50 
6,50 



2.55 
2.55 
2.40 
2.28 
2.21 
2.06 
1.96 



2.42 
2.42 
2.26 

2,17 
2.10 
1.96 
1.66 



2.08 
2.06 
1 95 
1.66 
1,80 
1,68 
1.60 



1.31 
1 31 
1.23 
1.17 
113 
1 06 
1.01 



6.02 
5.02 
4.77 
4,77 
4.77 
4.53 



55.00 
57.30 
55,00 
52 25 
51.60 
60.00 
50.27 



$/bu. 



2,40 
226 

2.21 
2.06 
1.95 

$/CWl 



6/ 
6/ 
6/ 
6/ 
6/ 



3.16 
3 62 

5.77 
6,30 
6.50 



$/bu 



1.82 
1.82 
1.77 
1.85 
1.57 

$fbu. 



1.62 
1.74 
1.68 
1,57 
1.49 

$feu. 



1 56 
1.49 

1.44 
1.34 
1,28 

$/bu 



0,99 
0,94 
0,90 
0,65 
0.61 

S/bu. 



Ctft./lb. 



11/ 44.00 

12/ 

12/ 

12/ 

12/ 



1.00 
1.08 
1.98 
1,81 
0.68 
7/ .32 



3,76 
3.90 
4.70 
4.82 
4.31 
3.60 



0.43 
0.48 
1.11 
1.08 
7/ .36 
7/ ,64 



0,46 
0.46 
1,08 

1.14 

0.48 

7/ .70 



026 

0.52 
0.99 
0.78 
0,00 
7/ ,23 




0,28 
0,38 
0.20 
11/ 0.00 
0.00 



18.60 

23.70 

26.00 

17.3 

19.4 

11.4 



Paid 

land 

diversion 



PIK 



2,70 
2,70 
2.00 




3.50 



2.00 
1.75 



65 
1,90 
1,65 



0.57 
1.60 
1,40 



0,36 
0.80 



30.00 



Baae 
acree 1/ 



Mil, 
aero* 

94.0 
94.0 
91,6 
67,6 
64.6 
62.3 



4.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 



60.8 
84.2 
81.7 
81.5 
82.8 
82.7 



18.4 
19.3 
19.0 
17,4 
16.8 
16,2 



11.6 
13.3 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
12.4 



9.6 
9.4 

9.2 
8.4 
7.9 
78 



Program 
2/ 



20/10/10-20 

20/10/0 

22.5/25/5-10 

27.5/0/0 

27.5/0/0 

10/0/0 

'6V0/0 



25/0/0 
20/1 5/0 
35/0/0 
35/0/0 
25/0/0 
25/0/0 
20/0/0 



1O/G/0 

1O/0/0 

17.5/2.5/0 

20/1 5/0 

20/10/0:0/92 

10/0/0; 0/92 

10/0/O; 0/92 



6/ (same) 



8/ {same} 



6/ (same) 



5/0/0: 0/92 
5/0/0:0/92 
5/0/0; 0/92 



60/60/20 

73 

65/66/21 

66 

86 

76 



85 
90 
94 
96 
94 
95 
95 



54 
69 
86 
90 
87 
61 



42 

55 
75 
84 

82 
79 



57 
72 

84 
70 
69 



14 
U 
37 
45 
30 
23 



— - 


10/ 10/25 


- — - 


15.6 


25/0/0 


70 i 


159 


20/10/0 


82/0/0 


15.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14,5 


12,5/0/0 


88 


14,6 


25/0/0 


68 


- — , 


12 5/0/0 


_ 



1/ Includes planted area P'u» ecre« con«idered planted ( ARP. PLD. 0-82 tie). Net of CRP. 2/ Percentage of base acrae that farmer* participating In Acreage 
Reduction Program a/Paid L*nd Diver •ton/PlK were required to devote to conserving u»e« to receive program benefit* 3/ Percenter^ or bee* acre* anroJIed in 
Acreage TReduilion Progrema/Pald Land Dlver*lon/PHC 4/ Percent ol program yield, except 1966/87 wheel. which l« <™ 
to the 10-20 portkxv 5/ Rate* for peymertU receiwd m Cain were reduced by 4.3 percenHn I98e/a7 due lo Gramm-I 
market price 7/ Guerenl*ed to re; mar* «gned up lor 0/92. IV The •orghum, oalt, * barley program* were (he aame i 



elJ.axcept 1966/87 Wheel. Which !• dollar* per buihel. 19G4 PiK rale* apply only 
- Rudman-Holllnga. V Annual avereo* world 



a* for com In each year except 1968-90. 




wheat 

— a not available. 

Information contact: JameaCofe {202) 766-1840, 
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Table 23.— Fruit 



5? 



Cltrue 1/ 

Production (1>0OQtort} 
Per capita consumpt (Ibv.) 2/ 

Noncitrua 3/ 
Production (1,000 ton el 
Per capita coneumpl, (lbs.) 2/ 



F.o,b. •hipping point prices 
Applo*(S/carton)4/ 
P«ar« (l/box) fi/ 

Grower prices 
Qrangae ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 8/ 

Stocka* ending 
Fre»happlee(mil. lbs) 
Freih peara (miL lbs) 
Frozen fruit a (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen Of anga 
juica(mil, lb»J 



1981 



1962 



980.9 



1.296 9 



1963 



1964 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1.1400 



940 9 



808 4 



693,1 



667.7 



749.6 



1989 P 



15,105 
104.4 


12.139 
109 3 


13.632 

120.O 


10.832 

102.6 


10.525 
109.1 


11.058 
117.3 


11,994 
1128 


12.701 
113,6 


13,200 


13.332 
86.0 


14.059 
69,2 


14.164 
88.7 


14.291 
93 9 


14.169 
91.8 

1989 


13,916 
964 


10.011 
101 5 


15.872 
97.7 


16.090 
1990 


Jan 


Juno 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dae 


Jan 


11,28 
9.70 


7,80 

14.38 


9 55 


11 31 


10.49 


8.31 

11.10 


— 


9.00 
11.75 


8.83 

12.00 


6.38 
4.36 


810 

4.85 


5.04 
4.02 


3.91 

5.63 


5.02 
6,10 


6,22 

8.18 


6.47 

5.64 


5,03 
5.18 


470 
4.02 


2.659.7 
234.6 

834.5 


347.3 

6.4 

621.4 


174.9 

11.0 

722.5 


80 
157.9 

850 3 


2.522,0 
446 2 

863,9 


4,501 9 
436.9 

965.1 


3.845.8 
368.8 

909.3 


3.220,0 
272.8 

806£ 


2.57 IT 
2002 
720,7 



938.2 



U 1989 indicated 1988/89 eeaew. 2/ Par capila con«umplion for total U.S. population 
*fli^nt equivalent 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicioui. Washington. aKtra fancy, carton 
"15 i, 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returna. p ■ preliminary, — * not available. 

Intormaiion contact: Wynnica Napper (202} 786-1865. 



. Including military consumption ol both fresh and proceeaod fruit in frash 
tray pack. 125'e. 5/D'Anjou. Washrngton, standard box wrapped, U,S, no. 1, 



Table 24. — Vegetables 



Production 
To<«l vegetable* (1 >000 cvrt) 

Fraih(i.000cwl)1/3; 

Prooa»ad {ton*} 2/ 3/ 
Muihroom«ll.000lbtj 
Po(iio*i (1.000 cvrt) 
Sweelpotaroei (1.000 cwt) 
Dry edible beam (1.000 cwt) 



Shipment e 
Fnxh (1.000 cwt)4> 
Potato*! (1,000 cwt) 
5»«»tpot*lo«s (1 hOOO cwt) 



Calendar year 


1980 


isai 


1982 


>983 


1984 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1989 


395.225 

170.416 

10.700.440 

46a, 578 

303,905 

10,953 

20,729 


392,343 

183. 4 55 

10.444.330 

517.146 

340.023 

12.799 

32,751 


430.795 

193.452 

11.607.170 

490.826 

355,131 

14.533 

25,503 


403.320 

1*5.561 

10. Bar. 950 

561,531 

333,726 

12,083 

15,520 


457.394 

202.608 

12. 739,2 B0 

565,681 

302,039 

12.902 

21.070 

1989 


453.771 

204,140 

12.4B1.240 

5B7 4 9S0 

406.609 

14.573 

22,175 


461.329 

215.909 

12,268.020 

014.393 

391.743 

12,360 

22,880 


488.470 

230.913 

12,877.850 

631,B19 

399,320 

11,611 

20.031 


477.729 

237. 97B 

11.987.500 

007.307 

350.430 

10.945 

19.253 


543.748 

240.421 

15.100,340 

370,344 
11.499 
24.333 

1990 



Jan 

18,041 

11,137 

240 



May 

35.070 

15,768 

190 



June 

31,223 

9,991 

20 



July 

21.599 

8,400 

19 



Aug 

21.914 

10.078 

187 



Sept 

15,030 

9.005 

288 



Oct 

10.G05 
9,612 

333 



Nov 

21,968 

12.639 

7B9 



Dec 

17.407 

10.389 

451 



Jan 

17,106 

10.740 

231 




production of enap 
available tor 1982 
tomato**, cantaloupes, 



tniwmation comacta: Shannon Hamm or Cathy Gf«hhj (202) 736-1884. 



Table 25,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Producllon 1/ 

Oeliverio« 1/ 

Slocka. ending 1/ 
Coflu* 







Annual 










1969 






1985 


1906 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct- Dec 


5.969 
8.035 
3.126 


0,257 
7.786 
3,225 


7.309 
B.I 67 
3,195 


7.0B7 
8 J 88 
3.132 


6,827 
3,309 
2,933 


3.594 
2,107 
3 J 34 


1,824 
1.902 
3.413 


677 
2.056 
2,351 


617 
2,161 
1,224 


3,709 
2.190 
2.933 


*37.« 


135.18 


109.14 


115.59 


95.17 


120.75 


126.67 


118.01 


72.29 


03.70 


2,550 


2.590 
Annual 


2.038 


2.072 
1988 
Nov 


2.630 


472 


580 


535 

1989 


784 


725 


1986 


1987 


1988 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


1.52 
1.G0 


1.59 
1.56 


1.61 

1 61 


1.55 
1 62 


„_ 


„ 


— 


1,74 


1,70 


1.58 
1.67 


584,0 
3 4 055 


575.0 
2.728 


562.5 
2.531 


56 3 

2097 


51,5 
255.0 


26 8 

166.1 


47.2 
2310 


44 4 
2162 


48 2 

211.4 


— 



Compoall* green price 

, N.Y7(ci«,nTt.j 

Import*, green bean 
equlv,(miL lbs.) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Price* al auctions 3/ 

Hue -cured ($/lb,) 

Burlay($/|b.J 
Qornofillc eon»umpnon 4/ 

Cigaroito«(bll.) 

LflrgodgarifmM,) 

1/1,000 shevt torn, fnw value. Quarterly dais Ghowm a| end of each quarter 
uci.-5*pt. lorburloy. V Taxable removal*, — - nol available, 



2/ Nei imports ol green & processed coffee. 3/ Crop year Juiy-June for flue-cured. 
!•; ^:2, 7^1-1 US, llj-^C, verner Griae (202) 786-1890. 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



Wheat 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric ton*) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric tone) 3/ 

Coarse grain* 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

"Rica, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Prod uc don (metric tone) 
Exports (metric ton*) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grain* 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric ions) 
Exports (metric ions) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tone) 
Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 
Ending stock* (metric ton*) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (mstric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (balee) 
Consumption (balee) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red me el 

Production (metric ton*) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (mstric tons) \t 

Poultry 
Production (metric Ion*) 
Consumption (metric ton*) 
Exports (metric ions) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric lone) 



1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1986/B9 P 


1989/90 6 








Mil Bon units 








228.9 
489.3 

102.0 
474.0 
145,1 


231.2 

511.9 
107.0 
493.0 

164.0 


229.6 

500.1 

85.0 

496.2 

168.3 


228.2 

530.6 

90.7 

522 5 

176.4 


219,9 
501.7 
105.0 
530.9 
147.2 


218.0 

501.4 

97.5 

530.5 

118.1 


225.5 
5352 
98.3 
538.7 
114.6 


335.0 
688.1 

93.4 
759.3 
110.7 


3340 

815,8 
100.4 
782,6 

143.9 


341.3 
842.7 
83.2 
778,4 
208.2 


337,3 
833.7 

84,1 
807.9 
234.0 


323.6 
792 1 

83. 7 
812.8 

213.3 


324.8 
728,3 

94.5 
796.9 

144.7 


323.1 
7982 
100.1 
B24.3 
118,6 


144,1 

307.9 

12,4 

304.5 

46.6 


144.1 

318.8 
11.4 

310.6 
54.9 


144,6 
318.8 

12,6 
319 5 

64.9 


145.1 
318.3 

12.9 
322.6 

50.8 


141.4 
313.7 

11,9 
319.9 

44,8 


145 5 
330.1 

15,2 
327.6 

47.3 


145.9 

340,2 
13.6 

335,5 
52.0 


708.0 

1.485,3 

207.8 

1.537.8 
302.4 


709 9 

1.946.5 
218.8 

1.586.2 
362.8 


715,5 
1.661.6 

160 8 
1 ,594.1 

431,4 


710.6 
1.682,6 

187.7 

1,653.2 

461.2 


684.9 

1.607.5 
200 6 

1,663 5 
405.3 


683,3 
1,559 8 

207.2 

1,655 

310.1 


694.5 
1.673.6 

212.0 
1.698,5 

285.2 


135.8 

165,0 
330 

15.7 


150.7 

191.1 
33.1 
21.1 


155,0 

196 1 

34.5 

26 8 


161.4 

194,3 

37 7 

23.5 


167,2 

208.9 
39.5 
24.0 


165.6 

202.0 

31.5 

21 1 9 


173.0 

213.6 

34,3 

22.9 


92,5 
29.7 


101.8 
32.3 


105.0 
34.4 


110.4 
36,7 


114.5 
36.4 


111.9 
38,0 


117.7 
30.3 


42 1 

13,7 


46,2 

15.6 


49.3 
16,4 


50.3 

16.9 


52.9 

17.7 


536 
18.1 


56,2 
18.9 


31 
65,6 
19 2 
68.3 

24.0 


339 
88 2 
202 
70.0 
42.4 


31.9 
796 
20 2 
758 

47 2 


29.9 
70 4 
26.0 
82.5 

35.0 


31.1 
81,1 
23,2 
84.1 
32 2 


34.0 
84.4 
25.6 
848 

31.3 


32 8 

80.1 
25.6 
B5.6 
25,3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


me 


1969 P 


1990 F 


99,8 

97.8 

6,0 


103.7 

101.6 

64 


106.7 

105.4 

6.7 


109.7 

107.9 

6,7 


1132 

111,3 

7.0 


113.5 

111.6 

7.0 


114.2 

112.4 

7.2 


25.2 

25.0 
1.3 


26,2 

25.8 
1,2 


274 

27.0 
1.3 


29.3 
28.7 

1.5 


30.2 
29.8 

1.7 


31.3 

30.9 

1.7 


32,6 

32.1 
1,7 



413.0 



413.4 



419.0 



427.1 



429,8 



431.3 



437.0 



1/ Excludes intrs-EC trsde. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 3/ Stock* dete ars based on 
differing marketing yeara & do not represent levele at a given dale. Date not avail Ma for ill countries Includes estimated change in USSR grain slocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1984 data correapond with 1883/84. etc, P* preliminary. F - forecast. 

Information contacts; Crops, Frederic Surl* (202) 786-1824: red meat 6. poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 786-1 286. dairy, Sara Short (202) 786-1769. 



Aprifl990 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 

wheat. l.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports <$/bu,) 

Corn, f.o.b* vessel. Gulf porta <S/buJ 

Grain •orghum. f.o.b. vessel. 

Gull port* (*/bu ) 

Soybean*, f.o.b- veasel. Gulf port* ($/bU,) 

So ybean Oil ♦ Decatu* (ctaJIb.) 

Soybean meal. Decalur (Won) 

Cotton, l-markel avg. apot (cts./lb.) 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (ctsVlb.) 

Rica. fob. mill. Houston {$/cwt) 

Inedible lallow. Chicago (cis./lb,) 
Impon commodities 

Coffee. N Y. spot (Mb } 

Rubber. N>Y. ipoi (c(aVlb-) 

Cocot beans. N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Information conlact: Mary Teymourian (202) 789-1820, 





Annual 










1989 






1990 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


New 


Dec 


Jan 


311 


3 97 


4.65 


4.75 


4.49 


4.47 


4.50 


4.57 


4,62 


4.59 


1.95 


2.73 


2.65 


3.03 


2.56 


2.62 


2.73 


2.79 


2.79 


2.70 


1.88 


2,52 


2.70 


2.81 


2.54 


2.63 


2.60 


2.64 


2.65 


2.60 


5.65 


7.81 


7.06 


8.09 


6 28 


6,13 


5.95 


6.18 


6.22 


6.07 


15.85 


23.52 


2021 


20„9G 


17.66 


18.59 


18.73 


19.51 


19.10 


19,55 


175.57 


234.75 


216 59 


248.76 


214.70 


21665 


191.93 


183.76 


179 82 


171.66 


64,35 


57,25 


63 78 


55.67 


60 99 


68,46 


69.70 


68,28 


63. 56 


62.21 


144.32 


147.93 


161,08 


162 27 


150.59 


165 63 


162.96 


160.89 


161.23 


160.77 


13.15 


19,60 


15.68 


1500 


16.50 


16.50 


16.50 


16.00 


15.67 


15.50 


13.79 


16.64 


14.86 


14.71 


13.52 


14.13 


15.25 


1476 


14.25 


14,87 


1.09 


1.21 


1.04 


1 J .46 


0.78 


0*78 


071 


072 


0.70 


0.72 


60.65 


59.20 


50.65 


55.95 


47.21 


46.13 


46,08 


45.64 


44.82 


4472 


0.87 


0.69 


055 


0.64 


055 


0.49 


0.46 


0.44 


0.42 


0,44 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 1 



% 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

jncuHural trade 

J>S. markel* 

U.S. compatriots 
Wheal 

U.S. market* 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Soybean* 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitor* 3/ 
Corn 

U.S. market* 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Cotton 

U.S. markets 

U,S competitor* 



1989 



May 


June 


JufyP 


AugP 


Sept P 
1985-100 


OctP 


NovP 


DecP 


73.2 


74.7 


72.0 


72.8 


73 9 


717 


71,1 


69.4 


81.0 
88.7 


82.2 

88.7 


60.6 
87 5 


82.0 

86.3 


82.5 
85.8 


80,8 
84.8 


80.7 
33.9 


79.5 
82.5 


93.7 

88.6 


93.6 
88.9 


93.2 

86 2 


96.2 
839 


95.9 
83.2 


942 

82.0 


93.4 
81.3 


92.3 
80,6 


72 8 

109.4 


74.4 
1061 


72.3 

105.1 


72,8 

95.4 


73.7 
90.8 


71,8 
90.3 


71.5 
88.5 


70.0 
88.2 


72.2 

105.7 


73.9 
105.3 


723 

99,5 


74.0 
93.5 


74.7 .. 
91,3 


73.1 
897 


73.3 
89.2 


724 

87.2 


76.2 
84.6 


774 
84.3 


76,3 
83.4 


76.4 
S9 5 


76,9 
88 1 


75.7 
85.8 


75.9 
84 4 


75.5 
82,8 



1990 



Jan P 



67.5 



Feb P 



66.7 




78.6 
81.8 


78,4 
81.4 


91,5 
79,6 


91.6 
79.1 


68.9 

88.4 


68,4 

68.6 


72.1 
86 2 


72.1 
85.6 


75.3 

81,4 


75.1 
81,5 


coiintne*. A 
on* end the 

j based on 



■nrormellon contact: Tim Baxter, David Stalling* (202) 786-1706. 



Table 29,— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotafW 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Hon agricultural* 
TotaT 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Dec 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1990 F 


1989 








S million 










34.769 

159.373 
194.142 


38.027 
170.014 

208.041 


31,201 
179,236 
210.437 


26.312 

179.291 
205.603 


27.976 

202,911 
2307*7 


35.379 
256,593 
293,972 


39.651 

302,507 
342.156 


38,000 


3.559 

26.150 
29.709 


16.373 
230.527 

246.900 


18,916 
297736 
316.652 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20,884 

342,846 
363730 


20.650 

367,374 
388.024 


21.014 
409,138 
430.152 


21.479 
441,072 
462.551 


21,000 


1.750 
35,322 
37,072 


18.396 
-71.154 
-52756 


19.111 
-127.722 
-108.911 


11.461 

-134.486 
-123.025 


5,423 
-163,555 

-156.127 


7.228 
-164.463 
-157,237 


14,365 
-150 H 545 
-136.180 


18.172 

-138,565 
-120.393 


17,000 


1.809 
-9,172 
-7.363 



^nmlM^n^!!!S^^V n !t^A I^JT^m- 2!?*^ ™ 89 ^° fl ? ° ct " 1 " 1M8 a 9ntM ^P 1 *>■ 1 W9 - » Domerflc export* including 
uopartmani of Delenee empmente (F.A.S. value). 3/ import* lor consumption (custom* value). F - forecait — ■ not available. 



'niormation contact: Stephen MacDooald (202) 786-1822, 
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Table 30. —U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports. 



Fiscal year" 



EXPORTS 

Animal*, live (no,) 1/ 

Meal*& prep*., excl- poultry (mt) 

Dairy product* (ml) 

Poultry meal*(mt) 

Fat*, ojla. A greases (mt] 

Hides & *km* incl. rurskin* 

Cattle hid«i, whole (no.) 1/ 

Mink peli* (no.) 1/ 

Qrain* & feed* (mt) 
Wheat (ml) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grain*. Incl. Product* (mt) 
Feed* A rodder* (ml) 
Olher grain product* (mt) 

Fruit*, nui*. *nd prep*, (mt) 
Fruit JUiCet Incl. 
frOl. (1 ,000 hectoliter*) 1/ 
Vegetable* & prep*, (ml) 

Tob*cco. un ma nu lectured (mt) 
Cotton, end. Iinter*(mt) 
Seed* (rot) 
Sugar, cane Of beet (mt) 

Oileeed* & Products (mt) 

Oilseed* (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protein meal(mt) 

Vegetable oil* (mt) 
Essential oile (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animala. live (no,) 1/ 
Meat* & pr»pa>. excl. poultry (mt) 
Beef&ve*[(ml) 

Pork (ml) 
Dairy product* (mt) 
Poultry A products 1/ 
Fats. ofi*. A greeees (mt) 
Hide* A akin*, Incl, furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

GraJn*Afeed*(mt) 
Fruit*, nut*. & prepe.. 
«%cL Juice* (mt) 
Banana* A pl*ntaln* (mt) 
Fruit (oksa-*(t.000 hectoliter*) 1/ 

Vegetable* & prep*, (mt) 
Too*cco. unmanufactured (mt) 
Conon. unmanufaciured (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut How*r* 1/ 
Sugar, can* of beet (ml) 

Oileeed* A products (mt) 
Oileeed* (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oil* (mt) 

Beverages excl, fruit 
juice* (1 .000 hectoliter*) 1/ 
Goffee,le*. cocoa, *p*ce*(mt) 
Coffee, Incl. product* (mt) 
Cocoa bean*& prOduct*(mt) 

Rubber & allied gum* (mt) 
Other 

Total 



i&ea 


1989 


1900F 
1 ,000 unit* 


430 


758 


_ 


631 


869 





388 


594 


— - 


390 


466 


500 


1.362 


1 T 377 


3/1,400 


20.817 


28.260 


_- 


2.455 


3.073 


— 


108,044 


114.076 


_- 


40.517 


37.702 


33.000 


1.236 


1,268 


1.300 


2.173 


3.052 


2.500 


53.117 


61.094 


63.500 


11.255 


11.071 


8/1 1.400 


010 


1.107 


— 


2,400 


2,555 


— 


5,497 


4.997 


_- 


1.821 


2.482 


— 


229 


212 


200 


1.388 


1.441 


1.700 


286 


514 


_*_ 


318 


368 


— 


29 .683 


21.090 





21.601 


14.775 


— 


21,142 


14,088 


15.600 


6,389 


4.816 


4.600 


1,699 


1 T 49fi 


— 





13 


— 


610 


612 


— 



Dec 




Fiscal ye* 


'* 


1989 


1988 


I960 

$ million 


1990 F 


63 


452 


475 


— 


77 


1.797 


2.355 


— 


3 


536 


475 


600 


46 


424 


514 


— 


122 


545 


531 


^- 


— 


1.837 


1.713 


— 


2.173 


1.458 


1.360 


— - 


122 


88 


91 


— 


10.943 


12.569 


18.837 


1/15.800 


2.225 


4.469 


6,006 


5/5.400 


71 


170 


266 


— 


263 


731 


955 


800 


7.303 


5,193 


7.379 


6,700 


1,044 


1.720 


1.848 


— 


66 


362 


513 


— 


199 


2.368 


2.394 


— 


365 


252 


264 


— 


155 


1.280 


1,546 


— 


20 


1.297 


1.274 


1,300 


149 


2.136 


2.039 


2.700 


47 


415 


500 


500 


30 


98 


134 


— 


2.474 


7.758 


6.624 


5.600 


1.836 


5.295 


4,400 


— 


1.790 


5.066 


4 h 079 


3.400 


524 


1.501 


1.317 


900 


114 


962 


908 


— 


1 


120 


171 


— 


74 


1.405 


1,805 


— 



148.473 147.569 



145,500 



14.340 



35.379 39,651 



38,000 



Dec 
1989 



53 

177 

21 



147 

117 

3 

1.495 
362 

15 

83 

831 

176 
36 

176 

20 
148 

114 

250 

80 

12 

608 
432 

407 

113 

63 

12 

159 

3.S59 



2.238 


2.484 


— 


363 


729 


740 


700 


119 


1.280 


1.092 


— 


S3 


2.788 


2.433 


— 


236 


779 


666 


685 


63 


1.681 


1.527 


1.600 


160 


456 


371 


370 


25 


1.001 


778 


800 


65 


232 


211 


300 


25 


881 


834 


800 


84 









— 


97 


130 


— 


11 


20 


14 


„ 


1 


19 


14 


— 


1 












247 


240 


— 


17 


56 


62 


— 


6 


292 


310 


— 


25 


3.075 


3.468 


3.200 


312 


868 


1.139 


1.100 


101 


4.797 


5.036 


4,915 


384 


2,169 


2.260 


— 


174 


3,030 


3.039 


3.050 


240 


820 


851 


800 


70 


26.756 


27.778 


27.000 


2,828 


768 


703 


*" 


69 


2.518 


2.953 


2.700 


207 


1,593 


1.059 


1.900 


176 


217 


169 


280 


16 


611 


521 


500 


42 


36 


13 


_ 


1 


9 


8 


— 


1 


143 


158 


160 





153 


187 


200 


12 






^_ 





419 


466 


— 


40 


1.078 


1.630 


— 


85 


372 


620 


— 


34 


1.772 


1.017 


1.900 


181 


838 


946 


900 


88 


20 a 


424 


— 


47 


71 


159 


— 


16 


253 


359 


~_ 


30 


42 


65 


— 


5 


1.311 


1.133 


— 


103 


725 


721 


^~ 


66 


15.583 


13.967 




085 


2.008 


1.815 





139 


1,841 


1.868 


— 


156 


4.274 


3.896 


— 


247 


1.050 


1,084 


1.200 


103 


2.600 


2.467 


2.300 


152 


662 


564 


550 


37 


1.164 


969 


900 


61 


846 


927 


850 


62 


040 


1.051 


1.000 


52 






— 


— 


031 


1.097 


— 


83 


__ 


— 





— 


21.014 


21.479 


21.000 


1.750 



-Fiscal year* begin Oct. 1 A and Sept 30, Fiscal year 1989 began Oct. 1 . 1988 A ended Sept, 30. 1989. 1/ Not Included In total volum*. 2/ Forecast* 
fot footnoted items 2/-6/ are based on slightly different group* of commodities, FlscaJ 1988 exports of category used n the 1989 forecasts were 
2/561 000 m ton •> 3/ 1.347 million dollars 4/ 12.743 million. 5/ 4,638 million, ^include* flour, 6/ 11.005 million m. ton*. F- forecast, —-not 



available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Region & country 





Fiscal year* 




Dec 


1088 


1989 


1990 F 


1989 




$ m 


lllion 




8.053 


7,067 


6,600 


744 


7,536 


6,566 


6,100 


706 


429 


431 


— 


45 


563 


474 


— 


49 


1,315 


016 


— 


96 


713 


603 


— 


83 


2,103 


1,847 


— 


186 


616 


736 


— 


74 


340 


307 


— 


33 


848 


876 


— 


109 


516 


510 


500 


38 


191 


166 


— 


13 


550 


422 


500 


20 


67 


72 


— 


e 


167 


45 


— 


4 


104 


76 


— 


3 


93 


62 


— 


4 


1,940 


3,299 


3,200 


376 


15,944 


18,685 


18,200 


1,622 


1,904 


2,270 


2,200 


219 


120 


238 


— 


25 


735 


791 


9O0 


86 


334 


265 


*«, 


15 


464 


482 


500 


53 


805 


1,171 


— 


60 


107 


213 


— 





354 


243 


— 


5 


276 


009 


400 


51 


613 


1,494 


1,200 


90 


7,274 


8,152 


8,200 


675 


1,022 


974 


— 


68 


245 


216 


— 


17 


345 


344 


4O0 


11 


4 r 326 


4.623 


4,500 


511 


1,577 


1,594 


1,600 


234 


2,259 


2,453 


2,500 


225 


488 


575 


600 


51 


2,272 


2,261 


2,300 


176 


1.659 


1,796 


1,600 


142 


193 


216 


— 


27 


537 


549 


600 


40 


766 


955 


900 


52 


613 


483 


500 


35 


44 


30 


— 


3 


85 


57 


— 


4 


4,401 


5,442 


5,100 


412 


176 


152 


600 


12 


867 


1,007 


— 


91 


414 


448 


— 


28 


176 


139 


— 


10 


1,726 


2,757 


2,400 


107 


174 


61 


— 


26 


597 


587 


600 


29 


1,973 


2,1 S7 


2,200 


173 


237 


268 


300 


33 


35,379 


39,651 


38,000 


3,550 


17,905 


16,000 


17,500 


1639 


14,362 


16,436 


15,600 


1,433 


3,111 


5,215 


4,900 


486 



Change from year* earlier 
1988 1989 1900 F 

Percent 



Wetter n Europe 
European Community (EC-1 2) 

Be Igiti m - Luxembou rg 

France 

Germany, Fed, Rep, 

I rely 

Netherlende 

United Klnodom 

Portugal 

Spain, Incl. Canary Islands 
Other Western Europe 

Switzerland 

E« item Europe 
German Dsni. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Rome n la 

USSR 

Alia 

Wert Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arable 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japen 
Southeast Alia 

Indonesia 

Philippines 
Other East Asia 

Taiwan 

Korea, Rep. 

Hong Kong 

Africa 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep, S. Africa 

Latin America & Caribbean 
Brazil 

Cert 'bean Inlands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
Tolal 

Developed countries 

La 10 developed countries 

Centrally pie nnad countries 

*F1*c*Jwarsb#gJnOct 1 fcsnd Sept. 30, Fiscal year 1989 began Oct 1. 1966 tended Sept. 30, 1969 F-forecsst. ~* not available. 
Mote: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 766*162? 



12 


-12 


-7 


11 


-13 


-8 


1 


1 


— 


14 


-10 


— 


4 


-30 


— 


-3 


-10 


— 


8 


-12 


— 


23 


-10 


— 


25 


-10 


— 


29 


3 


— 


20 


-1 





32 


-13 


— 


23 


-24 


-25 





8 


— 


165 


-73 


— 


-21 


-20 


— 


-19 


-33 


— 


194 


70 


-^ 


33 


17 


-3 


14 


19 


-4 


3 


97 


— 


39 


8 


12 


37 


-21 


— 


-5 


4 





133 


45 


— 


-3 


98 


— 


281 


-31 


— 


181 


121 


67 


161 


144 


-20 


31 


12 





44 


-5 


— 


61 


-12 


— 


33 





33 


24 


7 


-2 


16 


1 


-6 


33 


9 





12 


18 





27 








30 


a 





-2 


12 


— 


120 


2 


20 


3 


21 


-10 


21 


-21 





-35 


-31 


— 


74 


-34 


— 


17 


24 


-6 


-56 


-13 





5 


16 


— 


10 


8 


— 


55 


-22 


— 


42 


60 


-14 


24 


-54 


— 


30 


-2 


-17 


11 


11 





3 


13 


a 


27 


12 


-1 


19 


1 


-3 


25 


14 


-5 


131 


68 


-6 



-11 

-9 
0t 

-0 
-23 

28 
-14 

-6 

1 

-22 

-38 

12 

-40 

-34 

1 

35 

-37 

72 



1 

142 

27 

-67 

-16 

-48 

-95 

-84 

-21 

-39 

-2 

-14 

-24 

^47 

34 

63 

18 

12 

-20 
-24 

-50 
-31 
-3 
-32 



-14 

61 

-8 

-12 

90 

-14 

167 

-61 

-7 

46 
-2 

-7 

-1 

22 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farm receipt* 

Crop* (Incl. net CCC loan*) 
Li v* a lock 
Farm rei*i*d 1/ 

2. Direct Govarnmanl paymenla 
Caen paymenla 

Vilua of PIK commodity* 

3. Total groii farm Income (4+6+4) 21 

4. Gross cesh income (1+2) 

5. NOnmoney income 3/ 

6. Value of lnv#niory change 



Cash expends M 
Total ex pen tea 



0. Net caih Income (4-7) 

10. Net farm income (3-*) 
Deflated (19B2S) 

11. Ofi-U*m Income 

12. Loan change* S/; Real eeteie 

13. 67: Non-real eetate 

14. Rantal Incoma plu* monetary change 

15. Capital expenditure* 5/ 













Calendar year 












ieao 


1991 


1982 


1983 


1084 


1085 


1086 


1087 


1986 


1989 F 


1990F 












$ billion 














142.0 
71.7 

ea.o 

2.3 


144.1 
72.5 

eg. 2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.3 

70.3 
4.5 


141.1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 


146.8 

60.5 

73.0 

4.4 


149.1 
743 

69.8 
5.0 


140.6 

04.0 

71.5 

5.1 


145.3 

63,6 

75.7 

5.8 


157.2 

72.6 

78.9 

5.7 


103 

74 

83 




167 
78 

83 
5 


to 172 

to 82 
to 66 
to 7 


1.3 
1.3 
0,0 


1.0 
1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


9.3 

4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4,5 


7.7 
7.0 
0.1 


11.8 
6.1 
3.7 


16.7 

0.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


11 
9 
2 


6 

7 
1 


to 10 
to 9 
to 2 


149.3 

143.3 

12 3 

-0.3 


180.4 

140.0 

13.8 

0.5 


103.5 

150.0 

14,3 

-1.4 


153.1 

150.4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.9 
165.2 

13,4 
6.3 


106,4 
156.9 

11.6 
-2.4 


160,4 

152.5 

10.0 

-2,7 


171.6 

162.0 

10.0 

-0.4 


177.6 

171 6 

10.3 

-4.3 


192 

174 

10 

7 


166 

170 

9 

1 


(0 194 
(0 162 
to 11 
<o3 


109.1 
133.1 


m.2 

139.4 


112.8 

140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


116.6 
142.7 


110.2 
134.0 


100.7 
122.4 


107.5 
126,0 


114.4 
135.0 


121 
143 


121 

142 


(0 123 
(O140 


34.2 
16,1 
188 


32,8 
26.9 
28,0 


37,8 
23.5 
23.5 


36.9 

12.7 
12.2 


386 
322 
29.9 


46.7 
32.4 
20.2 


61.8 
38.0 
33.4 


54.5 
43,6 
37.2 


57,2 
42.7 
35.2 


53 

49 
39 


54 
46 

34 


(0 56 
10 49 

10 38 


34.7 


35.8 


30.4 


37.0 


38.9 


42.0 


44.0 


46. B 


51.7 


64 


52 


10 02 


0.9 
5.3 


9.1 
05 


3.6 

3,4 


2.3 
0.9 


-1.1 
-0.6 


-00 
-9.6 


-9,0 
-11.0 


-7.5 
-4.6 


-4.4 
-0.3 


-2 

-1 


-1 



to 1 

to 3 


0,1 
18 


6.4 
16.8 


6.3 
13,3 


5.3 
12.7 


8 9 

12.5 


6.8 
9.2 


7,6 
8.5 


6.8 
9.8 


6.5 

10.2 


6 

12 


7 
10 


to 9 
(o14 



37,6 



37.1 



38.1 



32,7 



33.1 



30.7 



31.2 



39.4 



50.6 



47 



50 10 58 



10, Nat cath flow (9+12+13+14-15) 

V Income from machine hire, cortom work, aalaa or rotaet producie. & other mlecelfaneous cash aourcaa. 21 Number* En parentheses Indicate the combination ol items 
required to calculate a given Hem. 3/ Value ol noma conau motion of wlf-produced lood & Imputed gross rental value of farm dwelling*. At Excludes cap lie I conaumpuon, 
perlquiaitles to hired labor . & la-m houwhold expenwa. 1967 & 1088 expense* Include preliminary reviaione from (he 1967 Cenau* of Agriculture. 57 Excludes larm 
noueahoida, Totals may no* add because ol rounding. 



F « forecast 



Information contact: Duno Betteltan (202) 786-1608. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



Aeeete 
Real eetate 
Non-real e stats 
Livestock 4 poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicle* 
Crop a itored 3/ 
Financial aaeeia 
Total farm aeeeta 

Liabilities 
Reai estate debt At 
Non-real aetata debr 67 
Total larm debr 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
DebMo-naesete 
Debl-to-eqtilty 
DebMo-nat cash income 











Calendar year 1/2/ 












1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 
S billion 


I960 


i967 


1988 


1989 F 


1990 F 


7824 

2132 
60,6 


784.7 

212,0 

53,5 


746,6 

212 2 

53.0 


738 7 

205,6 
49.7 


637.7 

209,0 
49.6 


565.9 

190.5 

46.3 


507.3 
182.2 

47.6 


577.0 

167.8 

57.9 


607.9 

202.5 

65.7 


048 

201 

67 


675 to 065 

200IO210 

66 to 70 


93.1 

33.0 

265 

995.6 


101.4 
29,1 
26 

9967 


102.0 
27.7 

29.5 
961.0 


100,8 
23,9 

31.3 
944,3 


96.9 

29.7 

32 6 

649,7 


67,6 

23.6 

33.0 

7464 


60.3 
19.1 
35.2 

689.5 


739 

20,9 

352 

704.9 


74.7 
28.2 

359 
610.4 


76 

22 

36 

849 


75 to 79 

19 to 23 

3610 36 

860 to 890 


89.6 

77.1 
166 8 
628.9 


96.7 
63,6 

182.3 
814.4 


102 5 

67,0 

1695 

771.5 


104,8 
87.9 

192.7 
751.6 


103.6 

67,1 

190.7 

656.0 


97.6 

77.5 

175.1 

571.3 

Percent 


88.6 
06,6 

156.1 
534.4 


81,1 

62.0 

143.1 

621.6 


76.7 

61,7 

136.4 

672.0 


75 

61 
136 
713 


73 to 77 
60 to 64 

13410 140 
740 lo 750 


16.8 
20.1 
488 


16.3 
224 

S56 


19.7 

24.6 
497 


20.4 
25.6 
523 


22,5 

29.1 
493 


23.5 
30.6 
375 


22.5 
29.0 
299 


18,7 
23.0 

246 


17.1 
20 6 
231 


16 

19 

256 


1510 16 
18 to 19 

240 to 250 



u Aa of Dm 31 2/ Ertlmete* ot farm ••wit and equity lor 19*7-1 990 reflect ravielon* in real estate aaeel* baaed on the 1967 Cenau* ol AgrtcuHure. 
R*v£™ ri"'e. ^ai.te «»T* fS IMS-'mo have not been completed. 3/ Non-CCC crop, held on farm* plua value above loan raiea to. crop, held under 
CCC ™ Exc udea debt orrope.iw dwelllnga, bul Include* CCC storage and drying lacililiea loana. 5/ Excludes debt tor nonferm purpoee*. F - loiecaat. 



information conlad*: Kan Ericaaon or Jim Ryan (202) 786-1798. 
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Tabte 34.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 



flog Ion & 
State 



North Atlantic 
Maine 

Nsw Hampshire 
Vermont 
Mieaachutette 
Rhode Island 
Coon acl cut 
Naw York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
WJnoU 
Michigan 
Wl aeon sin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

Southern 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Wsrl Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tannsssee 
AJsbsma 
Mituttippj 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Tsxat 

Wsttern 
Montana* 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Naw Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nuvada 
Washington 
Or agon 
California 
Alaska 



Livestock A products 



Cropa 1/ 



Total 1/ 



United states 







NOV 


Dec 






Nov 


Dec 






Nov 


Dec 


1088 


ioae 


1980 


1960 


1088 


1080 


1980 


1989 


1988 


1089 


1980 


1080 












S million 2/ 












2ie 


223 


10 


20 


188 


234 


24 


21 


404 


457 


42 


41 


60 


60 


5 


5 


77 


77 


7 


6 


137 


138 


12 


11 


3S2 


375 


34 


36 


53 


52 


12 


7 


405 


428 


45 


43 


10S 


105 








207 


303 


48 


30 


402 


408 


57 


39 


13 


13 


1 


1 


65 


66 


4 





78 


79 


5 


11 


180 


183 


16 


18 


202 


217 


15 


14 


382 


400 


31 


30 


1781 


1,017 


176 


185 


824 


782 


87 


68 


2,605 


2,609 


243 


253 


102 


102 


18 


16 


450 


435 


38 


28 


642 


827 


54 


44 


2,348 


2.566 


220 


236 


935 


077 


106 


78 


3,284 


3.542 


327 


313 


1,604 


1,747 


158 


164 


2,025 


2,028 


259 


184 


3,820 


3,775 


417 


348 


1740 


1,888 


195 


185 


2,367 


2,483 


261 


215 


4.117 


4,372 


456 


400 


2243 


2,310 


244 


230 


4,218 


4.486 


349 


426 


6.461 


8796 


592 


665 


1 p 208 


1.293 


112 


118 


1,464 


1.592 


233 


170 


2,870 


2.885 


345 


207 


4,281 


4,573 


425 


448 


787 


000 


120 


88 


5,048 


5.481 


545 


536 


3.364 


3620 


348 


346 


2,743 


2.863 


470 


328 


6,107 


6.492 


818 


674 


5,045 


5.181 


495 


488 


4.029 


3.082 


393 


342 


0,074 


0.164 


£88 


830 


2,011 


2.152 


240 


104 


1,814 


1750 


187 


138 


3,828 


3,003 


428 


332 


840 


871 


74 


55 


1,574 


1.467 


207 


163 


2,423 


2.338 


282 


218 


1,965 


2,010 


210 


164 


945 


007 


02 


64 


2.911 


2.926 


311 


22$ 


5.338 


5.562 


547 


436 


2,643 


2.909 


248 


290 


7,970 


0.470 


831 


726 


4.265 


4,498 


371 


340 


2.320 


2.107 


163 


181 


8,594 


6.605 


533 


522 


444 


400 


36 


32 


149 


159 


20 





592 


858 


55 


41 


768 


828 


63 


65 


459 


483 


81 


32 


1.228 


1.311 


124 


07 


1.204 


1,404 


127 


100 


592 


596 


83 


51 


1,886 


2.000 


211 


151 


170 


179 


17 


13 


70 


61 


8 


5 


246 


240 


23 


10 


2.179 


2,350 


218 


183 


1.094 


2.026 


104 


129 


4.T73 


4.377 


410 


311 


488 


501 


47 


43 


500 


591 


77 


37 


1.079 


1.002 


123 


81 


2.011 


2,184 


160 


170 


1,533 


1.554 


202 


100 


3.544 


3738 


370 


270 


1.114 


1.182 


104 


95 


4,697 


4.285 


243 


368 


5,811 


5,467 


347 


464 


1.538 


1.601 


272 


00 


092 


1,111 


260 


177 


2.530 


2.711 


542 


267 


1,080 


1,110 


00 


84 


065 


012 


208 


110 


2,046 


2.022 


298 


104 


1,605 


1.866 


133 


123 


708 


701 


07 


50 


2,400 


2.568 


230 


173 


T,176 


1,275 


80 


00 


1,164 


1.054 


264 


187 


2,341 


2.330 


353 


257 


2,278 


2,494 


183 


182 


1,606 


1,531 


337 


110 


3.074 


4,025 


520 


202 


587 


596 


58 


44 


1,299 


1,090 


280 


194 


1.885 


1.685 


337 


238 


2.284 


2.428 


230 


174 


1,127 


1.154 


88 


105 


3,410 


3.582 


325 


270 


8.498 


6792 


502 


488 


3.783 


4.090 


395 


393 


10.281 


10,802 


987 


881 


818 

1,033 


853 


118 


64 


570 


603 


89 


86 


1,386 


1.546 


207 


150 


1,007 


92 


83 


1,258 


1.642 


243 


196 


2,201 


2,730 


336 


279 


575 


618 


72 


42 


156 


170 


45 


27 


730 


788 


118 


68 


2.655 


2.747 


272 


175 


1.037 


1,265 


145 


138 


3.692 


4,013 


418 


313 


010 


024 


123 


51 


362 


413 


53 


35 


1.272 


1,337 


176 


86 


793 


718 


66 


67 


1.167 


1.125 


166 


142 


1,059 


1.842 


232 


200 


537 


555 


48 


46 


150 


156 


14 


18 


687 


711 


62 


64 


150 


151 


to 


11 


70 


87 


10 


9 


220 


238 


20 


20 


1.141 


1.211 


104 


99 


2.146 


2.300 


192 


166 


3,287 


3.520 


296 


265 


660 


608 


71 


57 


1,427 


1.523 


138 


101 


2.096 


2.221 


209 


159 


4.704 
10 


5.470 

to 


477 

1 


464 

1 


11.894 
20 


12.251 
21 


1,487 
2 


1,029 
2 


16,598 
30 


17.721 
31 


1.964 
3 


1,493 
3 


80 


80 


7 


7 


479 


454 


38 


38 


568 


542 


46 


46 



78.862 83.786 



7,817 



6.846 72,569 74J42 8.783 6.883 151,431 157,028 18,600 



13.730 



Irrfnt"^ 
fnformalion contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts From Farming 



1984 



Annual 



1935 



1966 



1987 



1968 



1989 



Dec 



Aug 



Sept 



1989 



Oct 



Nov 



DfK) 



Farm marketing* & CCC loans* 

Livestock & Product! 
Moat animal I 
Dairy product! 
Poultry & egg a 
Other 

Crop* 
Food grain! 
Feed crop* 
Cotton (lint & #*ed) 
Tobacco 

Oil -baaing crop! 
Vegetebree 8\ melon* 
FruU! A tree nula 
Other 

Government payment* L 
Total 



% million 



142.439 144.135 135.539 139.468 151.431 157.928 13,048 



12r125 



14.605 l6~.258 



16.600 



13.730 



72.968 


69.845 


71.534 


75.717 


78.862 


93,786 


8.289 


6.731 


7.060 


8.071 


7.817 


6.848 


40.832 


38.689 


39.122 


44.276 


45.976 


47,675 


3.417 


3,851 


4.028 


G.085 


4.519 


3.617 


17.944 


16.063 


17,753 


17.710 


1 7.068 


19,338 


1.037 


1,569 


1,560 


1.683 


1.770 


1 h 924 


12^2 2 J 


11.211 


12.M1 


1 1 .480 


12.864 


14.471 


1.084 


1,152 


1,259 


U53 


1.219 


1.16* 


1.969 


1.982 


1.997 


2,252 


2.354 


2.302 


151 


159 


207 


150 


309 


145 


69.471 


74,290 


64.005 


63,751 


72,569 


74.142 


6.759 


5.394 


7.545 


10.187 


6.783 


0.8 S3 


9.740 


8,993 


5.638 


5.561 


7,700 


8.114 


571 


851 


762 


714 


050 


57D 


15.668 


22.520 


17.161 


13,102 


15.291 


16.781 


1,335 


1.302 


1.634 


2.258 


1 h 848 


1.691 


3.074 


3,687 


3.005 


4,087 


4.668 


5.027 


1,165 


.85 


466 


788 


1.1*15 


828 


2.113 


2.722 


1.911 


1.827 


2 4 039 


2. 153 


217 


448 


400 


368 


311 


184 


13.641 


12.474 


10.571 


11.159 


13.699 


12.211 


937 


419 


1,120 


2.982 


1.713 


1 .07in 


9.138 


1,558 


6.826 


9.718 


9.619 


10.450 


518 


1,023 


1,205 


1,133 


559 


48* 


6.733 


6.95 7 


7,240 


8.257 


8.877 


8757 


854 


657 


972 


1,036 


1.054 


826 


8.066 


8.381 


9,041 


10,020 


10.476 


10,642 


1.161 


009 


920 


908 


1.533 


1 h 20l 


8.430 


7.704 


11.813 


16.747 


14.480 


9.499 


468 


113 


222 


859 


926 


56 


150.869 


151.839 


147.35Z 


150,215 


165.911 


167.427 


13.510 


12 238 


14.827 


19.217 


17 H 526 


14,28 



" Receipt* from loan a represent value of commodiiiea pfaced und!r CCC loan a minus value of redemption! during the month. 
Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses 



Feed 
Livestock 
Seed 
Farm-origin Input* 

Fertilizer 
Fuela 6 oil* 
Electricity 
Pa arte Id* a 
Manufactured inputa 

Short- rarm tnl#r*et 
Real aetal* Intareal if 
Total Iniereat charge a 

Repair A maintenance 1/ V 
Contract A hired labor 
Machine hire & cuetom work 



arketing. aiorege. A 
portal ion 



Ma 

tranepo _ 

Mite, op 9 rating axpeneea 1/ 
Other operating expenee* 

Capital conaumption 1/ 
Taxa* 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperetor 
landlord 
Other overhead exPenee* 











Calendar year 














1980 


1981 


1932 


1933 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1937 


19B8 


1969 F 


1990 F 












S million 














20,971 

10,670 

3,220 

34,861 


20.6&5 
8,999 
3.426 

33.262 


18.592 
9,684 
3.172 

31.448 


21,725 
8,814 
2,993 

33,532 


19,652 
9,498 
3,448 

32,796 


18.015 
8.95B 
3.350 

30.323 


10.179 
9.744 
2.964 

28.907 


13,898 

11,045 

3,009 

33.752 


22.402 

12,812 

3.138 

36,412 


24.000 

13,000 

4.000 

41.000 


20.000 

12.000 

3,000 

37.000 


to 23.000 
to 15.000 
to 5.000 
(O41 4 00O 


9,491 
7.679 
1 4 526 
3.539 
22,435 


9.409 
8.570 
1.747 
4.201 
23.927 


8.018 
7.866 
2.041 
4.282 
22,229 


7,067 
7,503 
2.146 
4,154 
20.670 


7,429 
7,143 
2.160 
4,707 
21.505 


7.258 
6.584 
2.150 
4.994 
20.986 


5.787 
4.790 
1.942 
4.484 
17.003 


6,210 
5.042 
2.393 
4.583 
13.233 


7.000 
5.144 
2.572 
4.710 
19.432 


8.000 
6,000 
3.000 
5,000 
22,000 


7.000 

SyOOO 

2.000 

5.000 

22.000 


to 9.000 
to 7.000 
to 3.000 
to 6.000 
to 24.000, 


8.717 

7.544 

10.261 


10,722 

9 J 42 

19,664 


11.349 
10.481 
21,830 


10,615 
10.815 
21.430 


10.396 
10.733 
21.129 


8.821 
9.873 
18.699 


7.795 

9,131 

16 r 920 


7.305 
8.167 
15.492 


7.287 
7.685 
15.172 


8,000 

7.000 

15000 


7.000 
6.000 
14.000 


to 9.000 \ 
to 6.000 
to 10.000 


7.075 
9.293 
1.823 


7.021 
8.931 
1.984 


6 428 
10.075 
2.025 


6.529 
9.725 
1.896 


6.416 
9.729 
2.170 


0.370 
9.799 
2.164 


6426 

9,690 
1,810 


0.540 

10 821 

1.950 


6.656 

1 1 .202 

2,171 


7 H 000 

11.000 

2 H 000 


7.000 

11.000 

2.000 


to 8.000 
to 12.000 
10 3.000 


3.070 

6.661 

28.142 


3.523 

6.909 

26.368 


4,301 

7,202 

30,039 


3.904 

9.089 

31.143 


4.012 

9.100 

31.433 


4,127 

8,232 

30.712 


3.652 

7,993 

29 H 771 


3.823 

6.306 

31.452 


3.279 

8,809 

32,319 


4.000 
9.000 

34.000 


4.000 

8.000 
33.000 


lo 5.000 
10 10.004 
to 37 .0W 


21.474 
3.691 


23.573 
4.246 


24,287 
4 h O30 


23 r 873 
4,469 


23,105 
4.059 


20.847 
4,231 


18,918 
4.125 


17.004 
4.345 


17.722 
4,378 


16.000 
4.000 


18.000 
4.000 


10 20.00 
10 5.000 


6.075 
31,440 


6.104 
34.003 


6.059 
34,381 


5,060 
33.402 


6,040 
35,804 


8.158 
33.230 


6.737 
29.760 


7,060 
29,069 


7.527 
29,627 


6.000 
31.000 


8,000 
31,000 


lo 9.000 
to 34.00" 



Total production expenea* 133,139 139.444 139.980 1*0.377 142,669 133.950 122.367 127,998 134.903 143.000 142,000 1ol40.6« 

V Includea operator dwelling*. 2J Beginning In 1U?, miacailaneoua operating ax pane* a Include other livestock purchaeea & dairy aeeee&ment*. Totals may not add 
beceuee of rounding. F - forecast, i987and 1968 expeneaa include preliminary revlaiona from the Cenaue of Agriculture. 

*nformelion Contecta: Chria McGeth (202) 786-1804, Dlena Benelnen (202) 786-1808, 



April 1990 

Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function, 



Fiscal year 



1882 1963 1984 1965 19B6 1967 1988 1989 1990 E 1991 E 

$ mil Hon 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 

F*edgr&int 5,397 0,815 -756 5,211 12,211 13,907 9,053 3.384 4,270 0,099 

Wheat 2.238 3,419 2,536 4,691 3,440 2.836 078 53 522 2,061 

Rice 104 064 333 990 947 906 128 631 616 673 

Uplandcotton 1,190 1,363 244 1,553 2,142 1,766 666 1,461 -242 710 

Tobacco 103 680 346 455 253 -346 -453 -367 -307 -136 

Dairy 2.182 2,528 1.502 2,085 2,337 1,106 1,295 679 483 017 

Soybean* 169 288 -565 71 1 1,597 -476 -1,676 -80 236 52 

Peanut* 12 -6 1 12 32 8 7 13 -6 3 

Sugar -5 49 10 184 214 -65 -246 -25 

Honey 27 48 90 81 89 73 100 42 69 44 

Wool 54 94 132 109 123 152 1/ i5 93 121 120 

Operating expense 3/ 294 328 362 346 457 535 614 620 626 633 

interest eKPendrture -13 3,525 1.064 1.435 1,411 1,219 395 65 609 262 

Export program* 4/ 65 396 743 34 102 270 200 -102 102 07 
1960/89 CH witter/ 

Livestock Assistance 3,919 2/96 

Other -225 -1542 1,295 -314 486 371 1,695 143 979 536 

Total 11.652 16.651, J,§15 17.6B3 25.841 22.408 12.461 10.523 8.174 1.1,739 

FUNCTION 

Price-suppOft loan* (netj 7,015 8,438 -27 6.272 13.628 12,199 4^579 -926 431 704 

Direct payments 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payment* 1.491 3,600 2,117 7,627 6,746 5,862 4,245 6,011 4,702 8.557 

1966/69 crop disaster 0, 3.386 2/6 

Emergency livestock/ 

forage at hi stance 
Purchase* (net) 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

* 

Operating expense 3/ 
interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 11,652 18.851 7.315 17.683 25,841 22,408 12,461 10,523 8,174 11.739 

1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000. which was 
recorded a* a wool program receipt by Treasury, V Benefit* to farmer* under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1909 are being paid in generic certificates 
& are not recorded directly as diueter essinanc* outlay*, 3/ Does not include CCC Transfer* to General Sale* Manager. 4/ Include* Export 
Guarantee Program. Direct Export Credit Program, & CCC Tran*fer*toth* General Saias Manager. E » E*timat*d In the fiscal 1991 President's 
Budget, Minus H indicates a net receipt {excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlay* of tunde). 

information contact: Richard Pazdalekl (202) 447-5148. 



1,185 


2,780 


612 


6.302 


6.166 


4,633 


3,971 


5,798 


4,520 


8,445 





705 


1.504 
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382 


8 
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567 


260 


168 


178 


106 














27 


60 





42 


4 


6 


306 


115 


1 








.0 


6 


4 









16 


£ 




■m 











31 


533 


90 





2.031 


2,540 


1,470 


1,331 


1,670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-87 


236 


679 


964 


268 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


127 


70 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113 


659 


465 


490 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


626 


633 


-13 


3.525 


1,064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


395 


65 


609 


262 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


102 


67 


-281 


^1.607 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


1,757 


-13 


1,103 


718 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 










1 




Annual 




1989 


1990 
Jan P 


1969 year- 
Nov 


-to-date 
DecP 


1990 year-to-date 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Nov Dec P 


Jan 


Sales 1/ 

Otf-premiee use 2/ 246 5 
Meals & snacks 3/ 174.8 


267.9 
187.4 


275,8 
106.3 


S pmton 

23.1 25.6 
15,9 16,6 

1988$ billion 


22.3 
15,2 


250.1 
179.4 


275.7 
196.9 


22.3 
152 


Sales 1/ 
Off-pfemlse use 2/ ,255.0 
Meale&enacksl/ 181.9 


257.8 

187,3 


258.7 

187,3 


21 4 23.6 

14.9 15.6 


19.9 

14,2 


236.1 
171 8 


258.7 

187 3 


19.9 
14.2 


Sales M 

Otf-premtse use 2/ 3.6 
Meeb & snacka 3/ 10.2 


5,0 
7.2 


7,0 
4.5 


Percent change from year earlier ($ bil .) 

7.0 6.7 5.8 
2.4 0.1 2,1 


7.0 
5,0 


7.0 
4.6 


5.8 

2.1 








Percent change from year earlier (1968 $bil,) 






Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ -0,7 
Mea^s & snacks 3/ 6.0 


0,7 
3.0 


0.4 
O.O 


1.0 5 
-2,1 -3.7 


4.2 
2.2 


0.4 
0.3 


0.4 
0,0 


4.2 
2.2 



1/ Food only (exclude* alcoholic beverage*). Not eeesonaity adjusted, 2/ Excludes donation* & home production. 3/ Excludes donations, child nutrition 
subsidise, & meal* lurniihed to employees, patients. &inma1e*, P ■ pfetirnmajy. 



NOTE: This table differ* from Pergonal Consumption Expenditure* (PCE), labia 2. for sevefaF reasons: MJ this series includes only toad, not alcoholic 
beverage* & per food, which are included In PCE; (2) this serie* i* not seasonally adjusted, wherea* PCE is sea eona! I y adjusted at annual rates; (3) this tehee 
reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food furnished to employees; (4) this series includes all sales of meals & snacks, 
PCE includes only pure ha tea u*mg personal fund*, excluding business travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the diflerences. see 
'Developing and Inter grated Information System for (he Food Sector. *Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575. Aug 19B7. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 786-1890. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/ Vegetable Shipments 





Annuel 










1969 






1990 


1987 


1988 


1939 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


100 1 
99.3 
98 7 
98.6 


104 8 
105.6 
105.4 
103.2 


1064 

t0S.4 
108.7 
103.9 


105.8 
108.9 
109,2 
103.8 


106.8 
108.2 
108.4 
104,1 


106 8 
108.2 
108.4 
104.1 


106.7 P 
108.2 P 
108.4 P 
104 1 P 


106,9 P 
108.4 P 
108.7 P 
104.1 P 


106.9 P 
108.5 P 
108.7 P 
104 3 P 


107.1 P 

107.1 P 

109.2 P 
105,8 P 


29.0 


30,7 


284 


303 


25.9 P 


24.4 P 


28 9 P 


31.7 P 


29.4 P 


32.7 P 


588 
630 

9137 


535 

607 

9.679 


504 
589 

9,674 


373 

714 

8,976 


454 
215 

8,663 


462 

415 
8 281 


406 
472 

9,040 


440 

584 

9.425 


459 

725 

9.276 


466 

704 
7,698 


116,3 
116.5 


118,7 
118 4 


124.1 
123,4 


121.3 
121,0 


123,4 
122 6 


124.3 
123.4 


125 5 

124.5 


1262 

125.5 


128 9 
128.7 


128.9 
128,7 



Rail freightrate index V 
(Dec. 198*«100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carlo«ding*(1 .000 cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (1 ,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Rairft.0OOcwt}3/4i 

TrucM1.000Cwt)3/4/ 

Cost Of operating trucks 
hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator (Ct« /mile) 
Fleet operation (ct*Vmife) 

1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistic*. 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads 3/ Weekly average: from Agricultural 
Marketing Service. USDA* 4/ Preliminary dele for 1988 & 1989. & Office of Transportation, USDA. P ■ preliminary, 

Information coniact: T,Q. Hutchinson (202) 786-1840, 



April 1990 

Indicators of Farm Productivity 
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Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 

(Seethe March 1990 Issue.) 

Information contact: Jim Hauven (202) 786-1459. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 41 .—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 



(See the January-February 1990 Issue.) 
Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 



ERS-NASS Video Tapes 

/ \ 



ERS: Economic Research 
for American Agriculture 

An historici] account of ihe role of economic 
research in ihe success of American agriculture. 

16 1/2 minutes. 

Order No. VT001 $15.00 

Today and Tomorrow 

The ITS. Department of Agriculture's Outlook 
program analyzes The current situation for VS. and 
world crops, and provides ■ forecast of future 
supplies and prices. Today and Tomorrow" 1 is an 
overview of The USDA Outlook program from its 
beginning in The 1920's, to The current 
comj*ehensive program of research and analysis. 

23 minutes. 

Order No. VT002 $15.00 

The Need To Know 

Begins with a futuristic "what if?" opening, and then 
proceeds to outline the history, significance, and 
contributions of agricultural statistics and USDA's 
National Agricultural Statistics Service. 

23 minutes. 

Order No. VT003 $15.00 



Your Hometown 

"Your Hometown" is an informative and entertaining 
look at small town rural America. Originally seen on 
public television stations nationwide, and narrated by 
James Wrutmore, The program focuses on three ruraJ 
communities where citizens use innovative thinking 
and teamwork to revitalize their own towns. 

1 hour 

Order No. VT004 $15.00 

Alternative Agriculture: 
Growing Concerns 

Can U.S. fanners produce at a profit while practicing 
low-inpui, sustainable agriculture (USA)? ''Growing 
Concerns" investigates the benefits and drawbacks of 
LISA* An excellent overview, this documentary was 
originally seen as a five-part series on national 
television. 



19 minutes. 
Order No. VT005 



$15.00 



Ethanol: Economic and Policy Tradeoffs 

Ethanol can contribute to ihe national goals of 
energy security, a clean environment, and a healthy 
economy, but There are tradeoffs. 

25 minutes. 

Order No. VT006 $15.00 



M'JHn 







To order, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 

(8:30-5:00 ET in the U.S. and Canada) 

or write : ERS-NASS, P.O. Box 1608, 

Rockvitte, MD 20849*1608 




Get these timely reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

These periodicals bring you the latest information on food, the farm, and rural 
America to help you keep your expertise up-to-date. Order these periodicals to 
get the latest facts, figures, trends, and issues from ERS. 

Agricultural Outlook. Presents USDA's farm income and food price forecasts. Emphasizes the short- 
tenn outlook, but also presents long-term analyses of issues ranging from international trade to U.S. land use 
and availability. Packed with more than 50 pages of charts, tables, and text that provide timely and useful infor- 
mation. 

Economic indicators of the Farm Sector. Updates economic trends in U.S. agriculture. Each issue 
explores a different aspect of income and expenses: national and Slate financial summaries, production and 
efficiency statistics, and costs of production for major field crops and for livestock and dairy. 

Farm line. Concise, fact- filled articles focus on economic conditions facing fanners, how the agricultural 
environment is changing, and the causes and consequences of those changes for farm and rural people. Syn- 
thesizes farm economic information with charts and statistics. 

Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States. Every 2 months brings you quantity and value 
of U.S farm exports and imports, plus price trends. Subscription also includes monthly update newsletters and 
two big 300-page supplements containing data for the previous fiscal or calendar year. A must for traders/ 

Journal of Agricultural Economics Research. Technical research in agricultural economics, 
including econometric models and statistics on methods employed and results of USDA economic research. 

National Food Review. Offers the latest developments in food prices, product safety, nutrition programs, 
consumption patterns, and marketing. 

Kural Development Perspectives. Crisp, nontechnical articles on the results of the most recent and the 
most relevant research on rural areas and small towns and what those results mean. 

Check here for a free subscription to Reports, a quarterly catalog describing the latest ERS research 
reports. It's designed to help you keep up-to-date in all areas related to food, the farm, the rural economy, 
foreign trade t and the environment. 
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